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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged —Cowren. 











MonTaty MaGazines have opened a way for every kind of inquiry and in- 
formation. The intelligence and discussion contained in them are very exten- 
sive and various; and they have been the means of diffusing a general habit of 
reading through the nation, which, in a certain degree, has enlarged the public 
understanding. Herz too, are preserved a multitude of useful hints, observa- 
tions, and facts which, otherwise, might have never appeared.—Dr. Krrrts. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
MONUMENT, 


SOMMEMORATIVE OF THE ATTACK ON THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


For the following paper we are indebted to the attention of a 
friend in Baltimore, to whom we tender for his favour our sincere 
acknowledgments. We publish the article for sundry reasons: 
it is interesting in itself, it makes public an act of justice and 
honour to those who have fallen in defence of their country, and 
it sets forth an example that is altogether invaluable—an exam- 
ple, which, if followed, will soon wipe from the page of history 
ene of the foulest charges against republics—that of ingratitude 
to their best benefactors. 

That people who can thus reward the merit of the deceased, 
will never suffer from a want of merit among the living: that people 
who can thus honour the fall and perpetuate the memory and achicve- 
ments of the valiant, will never want heroes to fight their battles. 
Let the inhabitants of other parts of the United States catch the fer- 
vent and well-directed zeal, and emulate the praiseworthy example 
of the citizens of Baltimore, and they may rest assured that in times 
of public danger they will receive their reward in a more impenc- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 














trable rampart formed around them by the breasts of the patriotic, 
the high-minded and the brave. For if any thing can add to the cou- 
rage of those who are already constitutionally enamoured of danger, 
jt isa confidence that, shou!d they fall, their deeds will be rewarded 
by acts of public justice, and that their memory wili survive in the 
gratitude of their country. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our ad- 
miration of the talents and taste of Mr. Godefroy, the architect 
of the battle monument of Baltimore, in the various departments 
of art which he so ably cultivates. We dwell with great plea- 
sure on our recollection of one or two beautiful designs for a 
monument to the memory of Washington, and of an able repre- 
sentation of “ The Battle of Pultowa,” with which that gentleman 
contributed to enrich the collection of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, at one of their annual exhibitions. For so much 
genius exercised on objects which cannot fail to be precious to 
Americans, we hope he will experience an ample reward in the 
patronage and regard of an enlightened public. 

We are promised, and hope shortly to receive from the pen 
of an able correspondent, an article descriptive of the military 
operations to which, under Providence, Baltimore owes her safety 
from the assault of an enemy, who had publicly and unblushingly 
avowed his intention of the most dishonourable, not to say the 
most brutal warfare. Ep. 


Own the 12th day of September, 1815, the citizens of Balti- 
more assembied, and in grand procession, moved to W AsHING- 
TON SQuaRE, where with appropriate solemnity they laid the cor- 
ner-stone of a MonuMEnT, which they are erecting as a suitable 
tribute of respect to the memory of their brave fellow citizens, 
who fell on the 12th and 13th of September 1814, in defence of 
that city. Maximilian Godefroy, Esg. presented to the commit- 
tee of vigilance and safety, the classical and superb plan of the 
monument which they adopted, and are now building under his 
direction. That gentleman is an artist pre-eminent in taste, an 
architect of fine talents, and an engineer of high distinction. So 
rarely endowed by nature, and so richly accomplished in depart- 
ments of art that are both useful and ornamental, it is much to be 
regretted that he has not receivedi n public estimation, but more 
especially in public employ, the standing which he merits. 














MONUMENT IN BALTIMORE. 







































SUCCINCT DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT. 

The lower part-of this monument, the square base of which 
is to be sixteen feet on each front, presents somewhat of the figure 
of an Egyptian tomb, ornamented on each side with an antique 
door closed with a tablet of black marble. Above arises a circu- 
lar fascis symbolical of the union, on the fillets of which are in- 
scribed the names of those to whose memory the monument is 
consecrated. 

“Above the cornice and at the four angles of the socle of the 
fascis are four marble griffins; the base of the fascis is to be or- 
hnamented with two dasso-relievos, representing the battle of North 
Point, and the bombardment of fort M‘Henry. Two dacrymal 
| urns are to be placed in the intervals. The top of the fascis is to 

be bound with two crowns in demi-relief, one of cypress, the other 
of laurel. 

The fascis is to be surmounted with a socle bearing a statue 
of Baltimore, (formed from the representations of Juno and Cy- 
bele) holding a crown in one hand, and an antique helm in the 
other, with the United States’ eagle and a bomb along side of her. 

The entire elevation of the monument from the pavement to 
the socle of the statue, is to be forty-seven feet, not including the 
statue, which is to be seven feet and a half—the whole to be exe- 


cuted in white marble. 


The procession and the ceremonies of laying the corner-stone 
of this monument were conducted with the most impressive so- 
lemnity. A detachment of horse preceded the mayor of the 
city and Mr. Godefroy the architect. They were followed by 
generals Smith and Stricker, and colonel Armistead, the brave 
commander of fort M‘Henry during the bombardment, the com- 
mittee of vigilance, and a number of general officers. 
The clergy of the city preceded an antique car drawn by six 
white horses, handsomely caparisoned and Jed by soldiers. Up- 
| on the car was borne a model of the projected monument, at the 
foot of which were placed bullets, military standards, drums, and 
) other trophies of war. The car was in the centre of a battalion 
. which moved in the form of a hollow square,to solemn music. 
e The reiatives of the citizens to whose memory the monument is 
e to be erected, and those who were wounded in the battle, follow- 

edthe car. After them, appeared the governor of the state of 
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Maryland, and the members of the legislature, followed by the ju- 
diciary and other civil officers; and the procession closed with the 
military corps of the city and neighbourhood, under the command 
of major-general Harper. On arriving at the site of the monu- 
ment, the right Rev. Bishop Kemp made a peculiarly excellent 
and appropriate prayer, after which the Rev. Dr. Inglis delivered 
an eloquent and affecting address. The corner-stone was then laid. 

The corner-stone was laid by the architect, under the direc- 
tion of major-general Smith, the commanding general at Balti- 
more, brigadicr-general Stricker, commander at the battle of 
North Point, lieutenant-colonel Armistead, commander at fort 
M‘Henry, and the mayor of the city of Baltimore. 

The prayer and address are so much distinguished by the 
value of their matter and the force of their style, and by the strain 
of piety which they so eloquently pour forth, that they cannot be 
unacceptable to the readers of The Port Folio. 

PRAYER BY BISHOP KEMP. 

O Gop! the creator and governor of the world, in whose 
hands are the lives of men and the fate of nations, we approach 
thy throne with veneration and awe. We acknowledge our nu- 
merous offences and errors—we have sinned—we have done wick- 
edly—we have rebelled against thee our God; while thy bounties 
have becn bestowed upon us with a liberal hand, we have forgot- 
ten our kind benefactor! 

We adore thee, O merciful Father, that our chastisements 
have not been measured by our offences, but that in the midst of 
wrath thou hast remembered mercy. On this occasion we pre- 
sent ourselves before thee with the mingled emotions of grief and 
of gratitude—of gricf for tle loss of our beloved citizens—and of 
gratitude, for the great deliverance, which the bravery of our 
troops and the merciful goodness of our God effected for us on 
this memorable day. And while we erect this monument to per- 
petuate their patriotic and intrepid deeds; we also offer it, asa 
testimony of thankfulness to that Being, who did not forsake our 
city in the day of danger—who inspired the hearts of our men 
with courage in so tremendous a conflict, who supported them in 
the face of an enemy, who had won many a severe fought field in 
European wars.—-O God! on our gallant and beloved defenders 


pour down the best of heaven’s blessings! 
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MONUMENT IN BALTIMORE. 
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While this day reminds us, in the most forcible terms, “ that 
man who is born of a woman, hath but a short time to live, and is 
full of misery—that he cometh up and is cut down like a flower— 
that in the midst of life we are in death;”’ let it also teach us that 
of none can we successfuily seek for succour but of thee O Lord! 
— Thou canst frustrate all the plans of men—thou canst defeat the 





most extensive warlike preparations—and devest the most terrific 
hostile engines of any effect but empty sound! “ O Lord our Pro- 
tector, how excellent is thy name in ail the world!’ 

When our minds run back to the scenes which we erect this 
monument to commemorate—when we think of the heart-rending 
grief, and the dreadful anticipations, with which we viewed our 
troops marching out to face the foe—when we behold the sky 
filled with flashes of fire, which appear still bright in our view— 
when we listen to the tremendous roar of cannon which seems 
still to vibrate on our ears—when we think of the grief of the 
mothers, wives, and children of those who stood exposed in this 
awtul day—how shall we sufficiently magnify the goodness of our 
heavenly Father, when we find ourselves, at this time, in possession 
of liberty, prosperity, and peace. Let our souls and all that is 
within us praise the Lord! 

When we look upon this monument may our hearts, O God, 
be enlarged with sentiments of benevolence towards the widows 
and orphans of those whose names are inscribed upon it; and may 
another monument of affection and charity towards these interest- 
ing sufferers be soon erected, which the influence of the elements 
shall not deface nor the hand of time destroy. May a perennial 
stream of charity issue from it like water out of the rock of Ho- 
reb, to maintain the mothers, the widows, and the orphans of those 
who fell in defence of our city. 

O God, continue thy protection to us! and guard us against 
the attacks of impiety and vice, foes that neither the bravery of 
our citizens nor the strength of our ramparts can possibly ward 
off—foes that would soon weaken all the energies ef our country, 
and prostrate our fair fabric of liberty in ruins. In the day of 
prosperity, may we never forget our God, nor suffer the insidious 
and enervating influence of luxury to paralize our free and wise 
institutions, and render us an effeminate and weak people. But 
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give us grace, so to maintain thy holy religion, that by its divine 
means and its sacred ordinances, we may be preserved a pious, a 
virtuous, anda happy people. Inspire our rulers with the fear of 
God, which is the foundation of all true wisdom, and the shield of 
every free government. Let the holy maxims of christianity be 
regarded as the ground of our policy and they will prove the ark 
of our safety—“ that righteousness exalteth a nation, but that sin 
is a reproach to any people’—that “ when the righteous are in 
authority, the people rejoice, but when the wicked bearcth rule 
the people mourn”—that government is the institution of God for 
the punishment of evil doers, but for the praise of them that do 
well—and that to respect the authority cf government and obey 
its laws and injunctions, are duties which we owe to God. 

Fill our hearts, O heavenly Father, with the love of thee, and 
of our fellow creatures; and may a spirit of mildness, moderation 
and christian charity pervade every description of citizens! Then 
will this monument continue not only as a testimony of our respect 
for the memory of our departed citizens, but as a proof, that while 
we maintain the principles of christianity and cherish its noble 
virtues, our happiness and freedom will remain a monument more 
durable than marble: upen which both internal and external ene- 
mies will waste their force in vain, and exhaust their efforts in 
empty sound. 

Continue to us, O bountiful God, the blessings of peace, and 
give us grace to apply these blessings in such a manner as to ex- 
tend the influence of thy holy religion—to enlarge the boundaries 
of human happiness—to spread the knowledge and the practice of 
religion from the rivers to the ends of the earth—so that the hap- 
py time may soon come, when wars shall cease—when man shall 
no more prey upon man—when all unruly passions and bad dispo- 
sitions shall yield to the amiable virtues and unoffending disposi- 
tions of true christians—when “ the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf; 
and the young lion and the fatling together, and a little child 
shall lead them. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain, for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 


as the waters cover the sea.”’ 
Hear these our prayers, O merciful God: through the merits 


of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 4men. 
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MONUMENT IN BALTIMORE. 








ADDRESS BY DR. INGLIS. 


Men, Brethren, and Fellow Citizens, 


‘This day is consecrated tono common duties. Shall we joy, 


er shall we grieve? Shall we lament, or shall we give thanks! 


‘Y'welve months are just completing their revolution, since 


this fair city, and a large extent of our country, whose safety was 


not incorrectly adjudged to be embraced by hers, were exposed to 


the formidable assauits of a British fleet and army. Every shell 


from the bombarding squadron, seemed to the ear of the timid and 


the wavering, and I thank God there were not many such, a mi- 


nute-gun that told of the funeral of enterfirising and devoted Bal- 


timore. Concern sat upon every countenance Cowardice was 


not; or, if existing, was ashamed to let itself be seen. 


The foe 


was discomfitted, and retreated from the conflict: a haughty foe: 


a foe, who had not scrupied to announce intentions not more de- 


structive to us than disreputable to himseif: a foe who arrogantly 


eontemning our resources, forgot alike, that an Aimighty Being 


rules the destinies of embattled nations, and that freemen, fighting 


for their families and their homes, strike with an arm of sacred 


confidence, which no boastings of the invader shall wither. 


The joy of deliverance, however, is bitterly mingled with 


the tinctures of griet. Could I be so base as to lose the remem- 


brace of the blood by which my safety was so dearly purchased, 


this monumental spot, those sorrowing relatives, and all these in- 


teresting memorials of public sympathy and respect by which I 


am surrounded, would instantly rebuke the treason. 


But grati- 


tude to God must take precedence of the tenderest tributes of so- 


cial affection. Charge me not, then, with offering an unseasona- 
ble request when I ask you to temper the melancholy offices of this 
day with the expression of your gratiude to God for the Salva- 
tion which he has been mercifully pleased, through the instrumen- 
tality of our brave fellow citizens, to effect in the midst of us. It 
is what the shades of those who have left you, if permitted to 
take part in aught that passes beneath the sun, would, { persuade 
myself, require at your hand: for there is scarce a social or rela- 
tive virtue, be it generosity, or modesty, or piety, which does not 
hold a close alliance with true valour. “ Not unto us;”? I seem 


to myself to hear the herees exclaiming; “ Net unto us, O Lord;” 
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and not even to the intrepid ranks in which we fought and bled 
and fell; “ but unto thy name be the praise.” 

Men, brethren, and fellow citizens; come with me to their 
graves; and there, let me speak with you. 

Tell to the world that the Lord hath kept the city, and that 
therefore your defenders were not vigilant in vain. Tell to the 




















worid that your dwellings are your own: that your persons are 
free: that-independence still hallows the soil on which you tread, 
the blood-bought heritage of your fathers: and that Almighty 
Providence, by your deceased heroes and their survivors in arms, 
hath done this thing. Almighty Providence frowned defeat and 
mortification on the self-confident invader, who, flushed with a long 
series of victories in the fields of European discipline, dreamed 
that an easy prey laid before him. By a divine blessing on the 
general industry, zeal, and patriotism, our citizens, whose habits 
and occupations had hitherto for a long train of years, been such 
exclusively as are incident to a state of peace, were rapidly con- 
verted into efficient warriors; and the city which had been destined 
to “sit asa widow,” soon found herself enabled to sing, “ Bles- 
sed be the Lord, my strength, who teacheth my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight! my goodness, and my fortress; my high tow- 
er, and my deliverer; my shield, and he in whom I trust; whe 


199 


subdueth the people under me: 

Figure to yourselves your temples and your dwellings on 
fire: your once busy and pleasant walks, an extended battle ground: 
your women and children wandering in exile, they know not whi- 
ther, and scarcely caring how, pursued by the clangor of arms 
and the shout of licentious victory. But I forbear—I cannot speak 
what I feel. It is not for me to paint the horrors of a populous 
town taken by assault. Sad imagination may supply iny deficien- 
cy. But gracious God, is it from this fate we have been rescued? 
Oh, blessings on the memory of the fallen! Honour to the scars 
of the living! Thanks to the swords of the chief and the soldier, 
the veteran and the young volunteer! Praise to the patriotism of 
all! and with especial-fervor, be everlasting glory paid to God our 
Saviour—Most High— Most Mighty—and Most Merciful! 

For, mark the reverse. The hostile step pollutes not now 


those hills and those vallies which were moistened by the blood of 

































MONUMENT IN BALTIMORE. 








eur brave militia, and by the tears of their widows and their fa- 
therless children. Not a plume drops from the eagle’s wing: not 
an arrow from the gripe of his talons. The battlements are safe. 
The banner floats proudly in the welcoming air. The stars are 
sovereign. The altars secured from military violence and pollu- 
tion, have been loaded with the oblations of adoring thousands. 
The people have offered their thanksgiving unto a delivering God, 
and paid their vows unto the Most High. They would now do an 
act of justice to the brave. They now honour their noble-minded 
defenders. 

Rich shali be the reward of those who combatted, and have 
survived; for they have successfully acquitted themselves of one 
of the loftiest of social duties. Their country declares herself 
satisfied with their filial and prompt obedience. Conscience, with 
a glow of honest transport, looks back to well-sustained trials, to 
well-fought fields and well-earned reputation. God from on high, 
has blessed them in their deeds of glory. 

They heard the drum beat to arms, and the trumpet sound to 
battle. They were told that blood must flow: They stopped not 
to take counsel from the unmanly idolatry of animal existence. 
They counted not their lives dear to them. They gazed on the 
star-spangled banner, the lovely pledge of success that kissed the 
inspiriting breezes of Heaven. ‘They vowed that shat banner 
should not cease to wave. And, hear it, beloved countrymen, ‘hey 
kept their vow—God being their Helper, they faithfully kepit 
their vow. 

That banner still waves in undiminished splendour. It spar- 
kles in beauty on the bosom of the Mediterranean. In terror it 
has gleamed on the towers of Algiers. 

It is the pride of our eyes; and may it wave forever! 

Brave citizens! the unwithering wreaths with which glory 
has crowned you, will not suffer us to forget those whose exam- 
ple has taught us how to endure—how to fight—how to conquer 
—and alas! how to die. 

Yes, my countrymen, ow To viz. For after all, the felicity 
of this day is deeply tinged by the colours of death. The light 
that shines upon the field of glory is darkened by sepulchral 


gloom. From surviving patriots and soldiers resident in our com- 
VOL. 1. B 
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munity; and from those gallant men, inhabiting more distant parts, 
both in command and in the ranks, whose presence graces our so- 
lemnities, or the fame of whose services fastens our gratitude up- 
on them; I must transfer your rewards to our fallen heroes. When 
I turn my eyes to the distinguished officers on my right who con- 
ducted the defence of Baltimore, and to whose cool intrepidity and 
sound discretion, its inhabitants are under a lasting debt of grati- 
tude, I am reminded that they have appeared before you on this 
occasion to deposit the foundation stone of a monument sacred to 
the memory ef their brethren siain in battle. This deed of deep 
interest and solemnity has been done, preceded by the rites of our 
holy religion. And I hazard nothing in affirming that all who are 
concerned in the performance, derive from it a generous and me- 
lancnoly pleasure. To high-minded men nothing can be more 
gratifying than language or actions expressive of the admiration 
due to virtue and to valour: Nothing to the christian man more 
sweet than the giving of honour where honour is due. Spirits of 
the warlike dead! whom living, we loved; and whom, departed, 
we bless! who would not cull the fairest and the sweetest flowrets 
nurtured in the kindly lap of earth, and strew them on your glo- 
rious graves? Who would not catch the last rays of the western 
sun, as he sinks behind the mountain top, after a day of powerful 
refulgence, and say, "tis thus the patriot fallsS—’tis thus the hero 
dies? 

In the division orders which regulate the movement of the 
troops this day, the general has been pleased to exhibit so just and 
animated a view of the utility of monumental structures on occa- 
sions like the present, that any additional observations on the in- 
teresting subject are rendered superfluous. It may not be thought 
irrelevant, however, simply to remark, that these memorials of a 
people’s grateful affection for men whe have honourably fallen in 
their defence, have in them not more of justice to the meritorious 
dead, than of excitement and stimulus to the living. Wiping 
away the stain of ingratitude from the republican character, a cha- 
racter too often inconsiderately reproached by those who should 
more righteously and candidly estimate human nature, they prove 
to the youthful citizen that the hour, though it may linger, is sure 
to come at length, which consecrates the tomb of patriotism, and 
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heafis its b: nedictions on the name of the dying hero. Well, there- 
fore, have the fathers of our city terminated their honourable ca- 
reer of official labour and vigilance, by an act so worthy of the 
guardians of public freedom and public virtue; an act, I had al- 
most said, which renders the citizen who first suggested it, and I 
am ignorant who he is, deserving /imse/f of a monument. In 
thanks to this paternal body, my countrymen, for this most com- 
mendable act of theirs, give it a due weight in the direction of 
your principles and conduct. Come to this hallowed spot, and as 
citizens and soldiers, suffer yourseives to be informed at once of 
virtue and its praise—of duty, and its proud reward. Remem- 
ber what has been done, and what has been endured by the men 
whose deathless names this monument records; and go, and en- 
dure, and do likewise. Their country has not forgotten them. 
Your country will never forget you. 

No distinctions of party separated these gallant souls in the 
loveliness of the patriot’s expiring moment. No factious temper 
averted one gentle bosom from the steel that struck at the vitals 
of a common country, or one manly front from the bullet’s swift- 
winged death. Let no recrimination of this accursed sort freeze 
any heart against the claiins of freedom, the laws, and the public 
safety. Let the only strife among us in such times of national 
trial, be who shall teach the enemy the sfieediest and the sorest lesson 

There is other instruction from this monument; instruction 
which { may not omit. My character as a minister of religion 
forbids me to omit it. Godis holy. God is just. God is the 
avenger of guilt. Impenitency finds no favour before him. Do 
I mean to cast reproach upon the heroes whom I have praised? 
Your candour will acquit me of this injustice. I mean simply 
that the perplexities, the horrors, and the desolations of war are 
among those rebukes with which heaven chastises men and na- 
tions for their crimes. And in these mysterious chastisements it 
often happens that the least guilty fall martyrs to the greater guilt 
of the community at large. Public repentance, therefore, must 
be pressed from that very theatre where public suffering and pub- 
lic gratitude mingle in the same scene. Diminish, then, the sum 
of the general guilt in the diminution of your own. Return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon you; and tg our God, for 
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he will abundantly pardon. Out of the depths cry unto him, and 
he will listen graciotisly unto your prayer. Those who humble 
themselves before him he will exalt; for sweet to him and ac- 
ceptable are the orisons of a people’s humility. Be not afraid 
of evil tidings, but be prepared for them. Let your hearts be 
fixed, trusting in the Lord, and doing good, Thus praying, and 
thus acting; thus believing, and thus combatting; let no muster- 
ing thunders of alarm betray you into despair of the republic 
The sacred and majestic columns of piety and of pfratriotism shall 
steadfastly support it; and Liberty shall never find her grave in 
your intrenchments. 

Tadd but a word. Ye widowed and childless hearts, bleed- 
ing with fresh sorrows: ye agonized bosoms, which throb at 
the remembrance of joys fled never to return; of affections never 
again to meet their objects beneath the skies: look at these 
badges of general grief: sce this monumental offering of a saved 
people to the beloved memory of the virtuous and the brave: 


and believe that your country mourns with you. Yes, the com-’ 


monwealth mixes her tears and her warm blood with yours over 
the sacred ashes of the dead! Fathers and mothers—she thanks 
you by me for the precious gifts which you have bestowed upon 
her. Sisters, wives, brothers, friends—she makes your sorrows 
her own. Accept her sympathy. Accept her holy enthusiasm 
of feeling. Accept the protection of that freedom and those laws 
which the integrity and valour of her departed heroes—your 
husbands—your fathers—your sons—-your brothers—-were instru- 
mental in preserving to her in that moment when Honour sat 
weeping over their wounds, and gazed on them beautiful in death. 
Be comforted. There is a rest where mourners weep no more. 
The All-merciful invites you to that rest. I have done.--Now 
then my country, 
Now ‘thy tones triumphant pour, 
“Let them pierce the hero’s grave; 
*¢ Life's tumultuous battle o’er, 
““O, how sweetly sleep the brave! 
‘* From the dust their laurels bloom, 
** High they shoot, and flourish free; 
*¢ Glory’s temple is the tomb! 
Death is immortality!” —.Wontgomery. 
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THOUGHTS OF A HERMIT, NO XII—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE CURIOUS BRANCHES OF KNOWLEDGE VINDICATED. 


THE course of intellectual pursuits has of late years under- 
gone a great change. Now we seem to estimate every branch 
of science and letters according to its connexion with the general 
utility; but formerly controversial metaphysics and divinity, phi- 
lology, criticism, and antiquities chiefly occupied the hours of li- 
terary leisure. By means of this change not only have many stu- 
dies been brought into more general cultivation, as chemistry, mi- 
neralogy, and both branches of ethics; but others have been in fact 
created, as theories of medicine, of agriculture, and of political 
economy, some of whose important branches form separate sci- 
ences of themselves. ; 

There is no country in which this altered taste in studies so 
predominates as in the United States. Nor ought this to bea 
matter of wonder. Possessing a country for which nature has 
done every thing, and man as yet but little, we are constantly in- 
vited by the opportunity and stimulated by our wants, to aim at 
improvement. Every man, whether his object be fortune or fame, 
is most likely to attain it by turning his attention to what may be 
aseful. Plans of saving labour, of improving manufactures and 
agriculture, theories of curing diseases, and above all, specula- 
tions on laws, constitutions, and the regulation of states, are what 
the country most needs, and therefore what it most encourages. 
He who can advance any thing on these subjects at once valuable 
and new is amply rewarded, so faras he can find remuneration in 
the public favour. But for those studies which are rgerely cu- 
rious, so much are we engrossed by those which are useful, there 
is none left to regard them: and the study of philology, of meta- 
physics, and the higher branches of mathematics are almost uni- 
versally neglected. 

While the philanthropist may hail the change as favourable 
to the happiness of man, and more worthy of his dignity, the cau- 
tious inquirer may doubt whether in avoiding one erroneous ex- 
treme we may not have run into its opposite. 

There is such a kindred connexion among the different sub- 
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interwoven with one another, that we cannot successfully cultivate 
any one without somewhat improving those that are contiguous. 
If, therefore, utility alone be the test by which we are to estimate 
the merit of the different sciences, they all have strong, though 
unequal, cjaims to our favour. 

To enumerate all the various links by which each science has 
affinity with others, would be as difficult as it is unnecessary. It 
will be sufficient for the present purpose, to select by way of 
illustration, some of those branches of knowledge, which having a 
less evident bearing on our welfare, are least cultivated among us. 

Botany.—This study has indeed been cultivated with an ar- 
dor in Europe, since the days of Linnzus, perhaps beyond its in- 
If a little reflec- 
tion however, will teach us that an intimate knowledge of plants 


trinsic merit; but it here is very little regarded. 


may advance the science of medicine, by discovering to us their 
healing and stimulating properties: may give aid to the mechani- 
cal arts, by furnishing materials for dyeing, tanning, weaving, and 
building: may assist agriculture by teaching the better manage- 
ment of crops, and by the introduction of new grasses, and new 
species or varieties of plants already known: and may thus aid 
the statesman in providing food and clothing for man—lf it be 
objected that the science is at present nothing more than a cata- 
logue of names, and that it gives neither exercise nor instruction 
to any other faculties than those of vision and memory; it may be 
answered that this is the fault of its votaries and not of the science 
itself. 

may be partly owing to its being negleeted by those who are ca- 
pable of improving it. 
preliminary step, and a vast achievement of human industry: but 


That it has not advanced from a study of words to things, 


What was done by Linnzus was a useful 


when the whole vegetable world was arranged under the classes 
which nature herseif had instituted, and every different kind had 
its name and description, future botanists might have explored 
and imparted to mankind, their best mede of cuiture and improve- 
ment—their mutations—their medicinal qualitics—their utility in 
the arts, whether in furnishing provisions, convenicncics, or orna- 
ments to man. How many plants now bloom and perish on our 
mountains and in our forests which might mitigate the bitterest 
pangs of disease, and sometimes ayert the arrow of death itself 
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How many indeed may even be found about our dunghills, and 
among the most unwelcome intruders into our gardens! That 
there are among our indigenous plants certain and immediate 
remedies to the most active poisons, and brilliant and unfading 
dyes which are as yet unknown to European art, those who have 
been conversant with the Indians of this continent can readily tes- 
tify. As these may have been discovered by accident, many 
others may exist which have escaped their notice. This field of 
inquiry indeed is so vast and so fruitful, that almost every day 
chance brings to light something useful, while science discovers 
nothing, because her eyes are turned another way. 

Natural History.— All that hasbeen urged in favour of botany, 
applies to the study of animated nature. We are indebted to 
animals for a large proportion of our food, and for our warmest 
and most beautiful clothing; for their assistance in our most la- 
borious operations; and for furnishing us with an easy and rapid 
mode of conveyance. No one can doubt that the art of managing 
them and of improving their breeds cannot but be advanced by 
an accurate knowledge of their history, qualities, and manners. 
And that inquiries cannot be safely trusted merely to that class of 
men which has an interest in making them, is evident from the im- 
provement which the treatment of the horse has experienced, since 
the institution of the Veterinary Societies in Europe; though this 
animal, above all others, had previously been the object of ordinary 
care and attention. 

But although it may not be unworthy of men of genius and 
science to acquire an accurate knowledge of the horse, the dog, 
the cow, the sheep, the hog, and in short of all other animals 
which may be subservient to the purposes of man, what benefit, it 
may be asked, can be derived from enumerating the different 
species of spiders or bugs, or exploring the manners of snails? 
To this objection it may be answered that the laws of animal life 
form a subject so copious and so elusive of our grasp, by means 
of the senses, and are withal so important to be known, that we 
should avail ourselves of every possible source of information. 
In this point of view no part of the works of nature deserve to be 
disdained. Besides finding in all of them, from the highest to the 
lowest, much to be admired, we often unexpectedly light upon- 
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instructive analogies. It is by the congregation of remote and 
i insulated facts that we are led to the discovery of general laws. 
. The functions of nature, one would think, cannot but be better un- 
derstood by a near and a comprehensive view of her operations, 
than by one that is partial or superficial: and in the course of our 
researches, even into the minutest of her creatures, we are often 
rewarded by some discovery which may contribute to our com- 
fort or enjoyment. ‘he most beautifui of dyes is furnished by 
an insect. Peculiar acids have been extracted from others. 
When we owe so much to the bee, the silkworm, the Spanish 
liy, and some others, who can say that there may not be many 
raluable properties among the innumerable tribes of insects, 
which industry, assisted by genius, may in time discover? li, more 
| over, an intimate knowledge of their history and economy should 
| render no other benefit, it may serve to prevent their mischicf— 
| often very extensive, and beyond our present means of avoiding. 
It might be very practicable for us, were we better instructed in 
their history, to counteract the ravages of the borer in the West | 
Indies, of the Hessian fly and the weevil in the United States, 
by which the revenue of whole countries is so greatly diminished; 
to say nothing of the various insects which annoy our cattle, 
horses, and even our own species. Thus, a thorough knowledge 
of every part of animated nature is important with regard to com- 
parative anatomy and physiology; to manufactures; and to private 
and public economy. 

Mineralogy.—An accurate acquaintance with the various 
mineral substances, whether metals, carths, acids, or salts, cannot 
but multiply and improve the riches we draw trom the bowels of 
the earth. There is perhaps not a species of soil or stone upon 
this globe, or within it, that may not be made subservient to the 
comfort of man, in providing him either habitations, utensils, tools 
ornaments, fuel, or medicine. And though much has been done 
by scientific inquiry, how much more is there yet to do! The 
i mineral wealth of this vast continent still remains almost unex- 
plored. Nor has science any where as yet ascertained upon what 
principles the fruitfulness of soil depends. We should surely be 
more likely to learn the means of increasing and preserving the 
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pabulum of plants, if our experimental farmers were more of 
botanists, chemists, and mineralogists. 

Mathematics-~—The sciences of measurement and calcula- 
tion are so auxiliary to every profession and occupation in life, 
that their elements compose a part of every system of instruction, 
however circumscribed. But the more abstruse branches of ge- 
ometry and algebra are also net without their use. By the aid of 
astronomy and arithmetic we are able to traverse with safety 
and certainty those wide and trackless oceans which cover four- 
fifths of the globe. Thus the intercourse among nations is fa- 
cilitated, and the discoveries which necessity or chance have 
brought to light in one country are communicated to another; 
their mutual wants are relieved; and a salatary stimulus is given 
to exertion by means ofa gainful commerce. While astronomy 
has, by its assistance to navigation, done so much for trade, manu- 
factures, and the diffusion of knowledge, it has in turn been in- 
debted to the mechanical arts for the perfection of the telescope, 
the quadrant and its other various instruments. It has also aided 
us in a more accurate knowledge of the relative position of the 
different parts of the habitable globe. But for our astronomical 
observations of Jupiter’s satellites, the longitude of most places, 
would even at the present day, be a matter of uncertainty. By 
the assistance of logarithms and fluxions, calculations otherwise 
the most operose or impracticable, are made easy and certain; and 
by the aid of these not only do geometry and algebra lend their 
aid to their sister sciences, but the labours of even the financier 
and political economist are abridged and facilitated. Indeed if we 
consider the assistance which the mathematical sciences have 
riven to navigation, we must admit that there is no branch of hu- 
man knowledge which they have not directly or indirectly bene- 
hited. 

Forcign languages.—The defence of the study of the classics 
will hereafter be the subject of a separate consideration. It may 
nowever be here briefly observed that the acquisition of the dead 
languages may serve to sharpen aboy’s faculties when he is not 
abie to learn any thing else, and therefore may be considered as 
subsidiary to the acquisition of every othcr specics of knowledge. 
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This study has, moreover, a direct tendency to improve us in 
writing and speaking our own language, both by the excellent 
examples of composition which they afford; by the exercise they 
give us in making translations; and by teaching us the etymolo- 
gy of particular words, and the principles of language in general 
—an improvement of incalculable benefit, whether we consider it 
as affording a direct pleasure to ourselves as facilitating the com- 
munication of knowledge to others. It is by a study of words, 
and of things through words, that our orators, and fine writers 
both of poetry and prose, are principally formed. And it is by the 
arts of style and method that these can combine delight with in- 
struction, dectorum delectando paciterque monendo, and thus do so 
much to impart and diffuse to the many what has been discover- 
ed by the few: 

Antiguities——As a branch of history, this study is entitled to 
encouragement and respect. The situation and conduct of na- 
tions, at different times, though often alike, has never been the 
same: and whatever may help us to remove the rubbish which 
time has heaped upon past occurrences, is valuable by ‘giving us 
a new chapter in the history of man. Thus the exploring of 
monumental inscriptions, buildings, fortifications, medals and coins, 
are all usefui in this respect; and often enable us the better to 
understand the laws, arts, and manners of those who flourished 
on the theatre of the world centuries ago. Accurate information 
of every thing appertaining to the ancient nations of Greece; to 
the Romans; and the Carthaginians, especially the latter, if it 
could be obtained by modern industry, would be of inestimable 
value to us in the administration of our republic, by teaching us 
what it would be safe to imitate, and what it would be prudent to 
avoid. 

These remarks upon the utility of some particular branches 
of learning and science which many among us affect to underrate, 
might be extended to an indefinite length. They are however suffi- 
cient to show us that we ought not hastily to impute insignificance 
to any subject of diligent and ardent speculation. The fact is 
that the same close affinity which the ancients supposed to exist 
among the muses may be extended to the whole ‘circle of arts 
and sciences, and every benefit rendered to anv one member has 
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a tendency to advance the interest of the whole family. Let us 
consider, for example, the mechanical application of steam, from 
the first hint of the marquis of Worcester, in his century of inven- 
tions, through all its gradual improvements, to those floating bat- 
teries which the genius of the late Mr. Fulton has contrived for 
the defence of our maritime cities, or to the steam-boats which 
now ply on the river Mississippi. We here find that the dis- 
covery of a simple fact in pneumatics has given rise to improve- 
ments in mechanics, in the military art, and in navigation, and to 
commercial and political consequences that are important, be 
yond all calculation. 

Independent of the general utility which every branch of sci- 
ence may possess, by its natural affinity and probable benetit to the 
rest, they are all individually useful by the exercise they afford to 
the intellects of those who pursue them. The mental discipline is 
nearly the same in every subject which may be denominated scien- 
tific. They all accustom the mind to comparing and discriminating 
-——to generalization—and abstraction. They teach it to perceive 
analogies, and to invent illustrations. At one time to resolve 
what is compound into its constituent elements, and at another, 
to deduce remote and complex truths from simple and undenia- 
ble principles—above all, they form habits of patient and diligent 
inquiry, of method and arrangement. Though different sciences 
furnish different materials, the intellectual instruments and ope- 
rations are, with little variation, the same. 

But admitting that any particular study was not attended 
with the advantages of public utility or individual improvement, 
and its sole direct benefit consisted in the pleasure it imparted to 
its votaries, it certainly is no small praise that by furnishing a 
harmless and interesting employment, it would cheer the dreary 
hour of sickness and solitude; it would afford a security against 
the seductions of vice and the temptations to crime; and wouki 
enable unhappy mortals to elude those vain hopes of the future 
and bitter regrets of the past, and the thousand black chagrins 
which idleness never fails to engender to beset the path of even 
the most virtuous in their journey through life. In this point of 
view the study of entomology, or conchology, or ichthyology, af- 
ford as venial an occupation as hunting, or fishing, or any othcr 
unprofitable pursuit. 
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It is readily admitted that all human studies are not equally 
deserving of the encouragement they receive, and that some of 
them are carried far beyond the limits which a regard to public 
or private utility would prescribe. If we would graduate them 
according to their intrinsic importance, certainly we should place 
those highest which most concern the happiness of man; and of 
these, we would give precedence to that branch which appertains 
to communities rather than to individuals. “ The proper study 
of mankind,is man.’ According to this standard ethics, includ- 
ing politics, jurisprudence, and moral philosophy, would occupy 
the first place. Physics, including agriculture, chemistry, and 
natural history the next: and the mathematical sciences the last. 
But though not all equal in dignity, they are all entitled to respect, 
and are all indispensable to civilized man. 

Nor will it be denied that much of the time and talents which 
have been devoted to some less important branch of science 
might have been advantageously transferred to others of more 
dignity and value. He who, like Leuwenhoek, has had the pa- 
tience to count the eggs in the roe of a herring, might have pass- 
ed his time, at least as agreeably, in acquiring more useful infor- 
mation. But every human pursuit is susceptible of abuse, and 
man ever has been prone to extremes. It must also be recol- 
lected that by giving an undivided attention to a single subject, 
more extensive and accurate knowledge will be obtained concern- 
ing it; and though the individual inquirer may be a loser, the 
world is likely to be a gainer by this minute subdivision of the 
field of inquiry; since the result of a year’s labour may often be 
imparted in a single hour. 

It may perhaps be objected that, as life docs not allow us 
icisure to cultivate every branch of learning, and to acquire every 
species of knowledge; it behoves us to make a selection of the 
most worthy and devote ourselves exclusively to that. But there 
are many who by patient industry may make successful research- 
es in natural history, or experimental philosophy, who would ne- 
ver attain proficiency as statesmen or legislators, as writers or 
orators. How many are now delving in the learned professions 
who not only add nothing to the general stock of human know- 
tedge, but who cannot comprehend what is already known, and 
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who have with difficulty acquired that portion of information 
which is necessary to ensure a livelihood? That the number of 
this class should be lessened would certainly occasion no loss to 
the world, and as certainly none to themseives in point.of plea- 
sure or intellectual profit, if their occupations were exchanged 
for others more suited to their capacity. In fine,as it respects 
the public, much of the time bestowed in forming crude political 
theories—in acrimonious invectives—in frivolous discaptations— 
might be more beneficially laid out in investigating the operations 
of nature, however minute. And as it respects the individual 
himself, it is a mere matter of taste whether he catches butterflies 
or squirrels—hunts deer or frogs—and traces the pedigree of a 
horse or the history of minnows. In either pursuit he may find 
equal interest and amusement. 

Every species of occupation or research which may be pro- 
perly termed scientific has been vindicated upon the general grounds 
that there is the closest affinity among the different branches of 
human knowledge—that though they are not all equal in import- 
ance, some minds may pursue one with success, when they would 
fail in another—that where no public benefit can be derived, they 
are entitled to indulgence as sources of innocent amusement— 
that where they are pursued with more ardour than can be jus- 
tified upon any of the preceding grounds, the instances are rare, 
and that we must be content to put up with this liability to excess 
to which every good thing is incident—and lastly that this exces- 
sive devotion is no where more perceived than in those studies 
which are most useful and dignified, and which are pursued by 
thousands without advantage to others or themselves from the in- 
fluence of vanity or habit or example. 

There is, however, one consideration which is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the United States. From the nature of our govern- 
ment, we are, as has been observed, more invited to the study of 
politics and legislation, and those branches of learning which quali- 
fy the possessor for the discharge of public offices. The honour 
and emoluments by which these are rewarded, operating as a 
bounty, give them extraordinary encouragement, and. degrade all 
others below their appropriate rank. In these, therefore, we are 


conspicuously deficient; and foreigners, taking a partial view of 
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our learning and science, are apt to judge erroneously of the 
whole from the unfavourable opinion they justly form of a part. 
They find us but little acquainted with chemistry and minera- 
logy—not adepts in the higher branches of the mathematics— 
indifferent prosodists—careless about the minutiz of classical 
literature—and they regard us as a people inferior in intellect 
and native genius. Nor are we altogether free from a similar 
sense of inferiority. On this account then, it would be desirable 
to see every branch of science and learning prosecuted and en- 
couraged. I would have a question concerning the Greek ac- 
cents discussed with all the laborious research and _ critical 
acumen which could be displayed at Oxford or Cambridge. For 
we shall never effectually wipe off the illiberal reproaches with 
which our intellectual character has been assailed, so long as 
there is any branch of Ictters in which we shall manifest a decided 
inferiority; and until we are disenthralled from every species of 
dependence, literary as well as commercial, we shall not attain 
our proper portion of national respect. Besides, excellence in 
the sports and pastimes of the mind, as well as in its more serious 
contests, are to be valued, not for their intrinsic worth, but because 
superiority in the one would afford a just promise of superiority 
inthe other. As the case now stands a scientific treatise is quite 
a rarity, and a dictionary of arts and sciences, composed and not 
merely cofiied in the United States, is a literary phenomenon 
which we can never expect to behold, while there are so many 
among us who, however limited their capacity or theatre of 


action, set up for statesmen and philosophers, and disdain to be - 


any thing else. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF GOOD TEETH. 


Mr. OLpscHOOL, 

I rrusT that some remarks on the advantages of good teeth. 
and the inconveniencies of bad ones, as well as a few hints for their 
preservation, will not be unacceptable to the generality of your 
-eaders. A former number of your useful miscellany bestowed 
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merited praise on certain celebrated dentists of your city; but 
‘hese artists are within the reach of but a small part of the com- 
munity; and, after all, the prevention of an evil is far better than 
ts remedy. 

It is certain that no part of the “ human face divine” is more 
pleasing to the eye than a regular and white set of teeth. And 
jet puritanism or austerity say what they will, it is a virtue in us 
to endeavour to appear amiable and agreeable in the eyes of 
others. We cultivate beauty in flowers; we admire it in birds; 
we praise it in horses and dogs; and shall we be indifferent to it 
in our own species? This would be the height of ingratitude to 
the bounty of Nature, which has planted in the human breast so 
tively a sensibility to personal beauty. Let us not then perversely 
thwart her benign purpose. Besides teeth that are decayed and 
neglected are sure to occasion a disagreeable breath: and though 
we may be careless about exciting admiration, we certainly ought 
to avoid giving offence. 

If the care of the teeth is important as it respects others, it is 
much more s0 as it respects ourselves. When in a state of decay 
they are apt to cause troublesome and obstinate tooth aches, and 
sometimes painful affections of the head, ulcerations, and weak- 
ness in the eyes. When the jaw teeth are lost, and we are con- 
sequently unable to perform the useful office of masticating our 
food, we are exposed to the long train of diseases produced by 


indigestion, besides being deprived of half the pleasure of eating. 


The loss of teeth, moreover, always more or less affects the 
speech. It surely behoves us to guard against whatever may in 
the smallest degree injure this noble characteristic of our species. 
A clear and distinct utterence adds no little to the pleasures o! 
familiar conversation. To the orator it is indispensable. 

If any thing else is wanting to inculcate attention to the teeth. 
it is that certain European travellers have considered bad teeth as 
a national defect in the United States. I am far from admitting 
the justice of this reproach, as a general one; but on the contrary 
have thought that, on comparing an equal number of Americans 
and Europeans in some of the states, in this particular, the advan- 
tage would be with us. Yet, inasmuch as some local habits and 
“ndividual cases may have induced illiberal foreigners to say tha’ 
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of all which was applicable only to a few, we owe it to ourselves 
to take away from European arrogance even this pretext of our 
inferiority. 

Injuries to the teeth are caused principally by feat, tartar, 
scaling, and scurvey in the gums; though sometimes no doubt their 
unsoundness is hereditary, in which case the only remedy is to be 
found in the art of the dentist. To avoid the ordinary causes of 
decay, the following easy rules would commonly be efficacious. 

1. Beware of drinking or eating any thing very hot. No one 
thing besides has done so much injury to the teeth as the hot tea, 
hot coffee, and hot soups to which so many people accustom 
themselves. The use of hot drinks has been known, when sud- 
denly adopted, to produce a sensible effect on the teeth in a few 
weeks. 

2. Clean the teeth twice a day with a brush, in the morning 
and on going to bed. Water alone, thus frequently used, will 
commonly be sufficient to prevent the accumulation of tartar, 
which is ever forming on the teeth, and which, if neglected, soon- 
er or later destroys them. But, as in particular individuals, and 





at particular times, this remedy may not prove sufficient, 

S. Once a week, or fortnight, or month, as occasion requires, 
use some weak alkali, which combined with the acid substance on 
the teeth, makes it more easily separate and yield to the operation 
of the brush. Substances that will answer this purpose are always 
at hand, such as charcoal, wood ashes, soap, and chalk. They 
should, however, be used sparingly, as the daily application of 
them may act upon the teeth themscives as well as on the tartar 
which encrusts them. 

4. Whenever the gums threaten to leave any of the upper 
part of the teeth exposed, make use of Peruvian bark as a tooth 
powder. Tincture of myrrh, table salt, and charcoal are also use- 
ful in preventing the scurvy of the gums. As this, however, is 
not always a local disease (perhaps never with persons attentive 
to cleanliness) the only effectual remedy is to restore a healthy 
temperament to the whole system. 

5. Never use the teeth for cracking nuts or other hard sub° 
stances. A large part of the animal tooth has irritability and sen- 


sation, like the other bones, and experiences the same mischic- 
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vous effects from exposure. Above, it is protected by the gums; 
below, by a bony encrustation of peculiar hardness, commonly 
ealled.the enamel. Whenever either of these defences are re- 
moved, the consequence is pain, disease, and decay; and the ena- 
mel is more carefully to be guarded, because when once destroy- 
ed it can never be replaced. 

I sincerely hope, sir, that such of your readers as now have 
good teeth may so profit by the foregoing rules as to preserve 
them to old age, for old age will come on in spite of their teeths 
and that those to whom this advice has arrived too late may in- 
culcate its observance with their children until habit shall make 
it both easy and agreeable. 

BENEVOLUS. . 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NATURAL AND STATISTICAL Visw, or Picture of Cincinnati and the Mia- 
mi country, illustrated by maps—with an Appendix containing observa- 
tions on the late earthquakes, the aurora borealis, and southwest wind; 
by Danicl Drake. 

Un ike the majority of books, whose title-page too often 
superabounds in pretension, while their other parts are compara- 
tively bald and defective, the volume before us gives to the read- 
er much more than it promises. It begins with a degree of mo- 
desty which, commendable in itself, and on all occasions concilia- 
ving, is more particularly so Aere, inasmuch as it leads to a very 
pleasing disappointment. We open the book to acquire some 
knowledge of a single town and a small district of adjacent terri- 
wory, situated on the right bank of the Ohio, and close it possessed 
ef information, neither limited nor unimportant, respecting the 
whole of the western states: for it is to be observed, that without 
going avowedly into the application of them himself, the author 
furnishes us with facts and principles which ma:; be applied to a 
very extensive section of the country watered by the branches of 
the Mississippi. 

Although not entitled to rank with literary productions of a 
very high standing—a distinction to which, from the nature of its 
subject, it could not be expected to attain—this volume is compo- 
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sed in a style that is creditable to its author. In narrative and de- 
scription the matter is pertinent and well selected, and the diction, 
if not perfectiy chaste and elegant, is concise, forcible, and clear. 
In every instance the events narrated, and the objects described, 
are placed compktely within the view and apprehension of the 
reader: and in the discussion of topics that are as yet unsettled, 
and the illustration of occurrences that are yet to come, the argu- 
ments are, for the most part, sound and weighty; and the reason- 
ing, if not.always conclusive, is such, at least, as commands atten- 
tion and secures respect. But the principal value of the book 
arises from the number and importance of the facts it contains, 
derived from the personal observation of the author. In this re- 
spect it is abundantly rich. On the whole, we recollect no work 
written in the United States, which, within an equal compass, 
gives so able and satisfactory a view of the climate and statis- 
tics, in the most comprehensive signification of the terms, the an- 
tiquities, and the medical history of the tract of country to which 
it relates. Without meaning to speak of Dr. Drake in the lan- 
guage of flattery, from which we feel persuaded his modesty 
would shrink, we think it but justice to state, as our candid opi- 
nion, that he is entitled to be proud of his book, and Cincinnati to 
be proud of him. 

As this volume relates to a new tract of country which we 
have never visited, and respecting which, as far as we are inform- 
ed, but little that is worthy of notice had been previously written, 
we pretend not to judge of the accuracy of its statements. We 
receive them as authentic, because we confide in the veracity and 
competency of the author. 

Were we to find fault or to suggest amendments touching 
any quality of the work, it would be that of style. The diction we 
think somewhat stiff; inattention or failure as to the selection of 
phrases, renders it occasionally colloquial; and it contains several 
words which are not recognised by the best lexicographers as le- 
gitimate portions of the English language. Of this number are 

Sreightage, immigrant, immigration, to waggon, and a few others, 
most of them verbs, which, without any competent authority, our 
author has taken the liberty to form from nouns, by prefixing the 


particle so. However great may be the advantages which our 
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country derives from the domestic manufactures of our mechanics 
and artists, we ave yet to be convinced that our language is impro- 
ved by this copious manufacture of American words. Although 
it does not belong to British writers to teach us how to think re- 
specting our own affairs, we must admit that they are our safest 
guides in the use of language, and that we ought, as yet, to be 
extremely cautious of rebelling against their authority. 

As a tolerably fair specimen of Dr. Drake’s style of writing 
and manner of reasoning, we lay before the readers of The Port 
Folio his 

** COMPARISON BETWEEN THE INTERIOR AND ATLANTIC 
STATES. 

‘‘ Ever since the publication of the celebrated “ Notes on Virginia,” in 
1787, the Ohio countries have been considered warmer, in the same paral- 
lels, than the Atlantic states. The difference was supposed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son to equal what would result from three degrees of latitude. Imlay, in 
his letters on Kentucky, written four years after, has advanced a similar opi- 
nion. The ingenious Mr. Volney, availing himself of the facts collected by 
the former of these authors, has extended their remarks, and assigned to the 
hot region its northern and southern limits; which he informs us are the 36th 
and 42d degree of latitude. Professor Mitchell, in his learned and thorough 
review of Mr. Volney’s book, by not opposing, hag admitted this assertion, 
and Dr. Mease, in transcribing large portions of the speculations on this 
subject into his “ Geological View,” has given them his sanction. Finally, 
Dr. Morse, and most other compilers of American geography, have adopted 
this opinion, and its diffusion among the people of the United States has for 
many years been general. Thus fortified with eminent names, and guarded 
by popular prejudice, it may seem a rash undertaking to attack this position; 
but as not many of these gentlemen ever visited the western country, and as 
most of them were, it is evident, in possession of but few accurate observa- 
tions on the climate of this region, it may perhaps be excusable to doubt the 
correctness of their conclusions, 

That there is a difference of temperature in the climates of these regions 
is perhaps undentable; but it seems to consist more in the distribution than 
in the absolute quantity of heat.—Or at least if there be a difference in this 
respect, it cannot equal one third of what has been mentioned. That the 
Miami country, in its climate, resenibles the centre of North-Carolina; and. 
that Richmond, for four months, is invested with the ice and snows of Fort 
Wayne, is what those who may happen to winter successively in these vari- 
ous and distant places, will, I apprehend, scarcely admit. But the most con- 
clusive facts in opposition to this opinion are furnished by the thermometer. 
The average result of eight years observations at this place, it will be recol- 
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lected, is 54.25 degrees. Dr. Rush states the annual heat of Philadelphia at 
52.5 degrees; more recently, Dr. Coxe, from six years observations, deduced 
54.16 degiees. From manuscript information with which I have been libe- 
rally furnished by Mr. Legaux, it appears that the mean heat of Springmill, 
on the Schuylkill, nearly a degree north of this place, as drawn from seven- 
teen years observations, is 53.32 degrees. The mean term of these, 53.66 
degrees, considered as the standard temperature of that quarter, is only six 
tenths of a degree lower than that of Cincinnati, which is fifty minutes further 
south. Again, Mr. Legaux found the mean heat of 1810 and 1812, at Spring. 
mill to be 54.50 and 54.30 degrees, that of the same years at Cincinnati was 
52.77 and 52.65 degrees, giving in both cases about one degree and two 
thirds less heat to the latter than the former. Again, Mr. Jefferson states 
the heat of a cave in Virginia, near the latitude of Cincinnati, at 57 degrees, 
about two degrees more than the heat of the earth at this place. 

A reference to the temperatures of summer and winter will give nearly 
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the same results. From nine years observations (three at Springmill by Mr. 
Legaux, and six in Philadclphia by Dr. Coxe) the mean summer heat of 
Pennsylvania appears to be 74.6 degrees. ‘The mean summer heat at this 
place, for aw equal number of years, is 74.1 degrees. The average number 
of days on which the thermometer ascended to 90 degrees or upwares, du- 
ring the same period, was fourteen each summer; and the greatest elevation 
observed was 98 degrees. All of which would bear a comparison with cor- 
responding elevations in Pennsylvania. Mr. Legaux* declares the most in- 
tense cold at Springmill, from 1787 to 1806, to be 17.5 degrees below 0; within 
that period, at this place, the mercury fellas we have already seen, 18 degrees 
below 0. The average of extreme cold, in several years, is stated by the dili- 
gent observer just named, at 1.8 degrees below cypher; the same average at 
this place, from five years observations, is 2 degrees below. Mr. Volncy asserts 
that he has seen the mercury, for several successive days, at 6 and & degrees 
below cypher. Near the Ohio, in December 1796, the mercury was observ- 
ed for three mornings in succession, to be 14, 12, and 1 degree below 0, and 
for the ensuing three, to fall between 8 and 1 degree above. Again, we are 
told by Dr. Rush, that in Pennsylvania, the parallel of 41 degrces is the 
southern limit of steady cold; in the state of Ohio numerous observations go 
to prove that the cold is intense and regular, even before advancing to that 
latitude. And Mr. Volney informs us, that the Potomac seems to constitute 
a southern limit to the snows of Pennsylvania and Maryland, as sleighs are 
almost useless and unknown beyond that river; in this country, of the Ohio 
river, in the same latitudes, a similar remark may be made. Lastly, the 
French traveller informs us, that in the times of harvest at Monticello and 
at Kaskaskias, near the river Mississippi, places having the same elevation 
ang latitude, thers is a perfect coincidence; and 1 have found, by comparing 


* See M‘Mahon’s Calendar. 
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the seasons for harvesting hay, rye, wheat, and oats, on the Schuylkill, as sta- 
ted by Mr. Legaux, with the same at this place, that there is no difference. 
But much reliance is placed on the growth and residence, in this coun- 
try, of certain plants and animals, which in the maritime states are, it is said, 
not found as far north by several degrees. Of the former, Mr. Jefferson has 
cited the reed and catalpa; of the latter, the parakeet. We will consider 
these separately. 1. This bird, it is true, resides constantly along the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and their tributary rivers, as far north as 39 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes, and is seen occasionally up to 42 degrees. But it is a weil ascer- 
tained fact, that the climate of these latitudes is much colder than that 
of places in the Atlantic states, where this bird is rarely seen. ‘here 
must be causes, therefore, for its higher latitude in this country, that are not 
connected with climate. One of these, professor Barton suggests, is the 
southern course of our great rivers. If this bird, as most of its family stili 
are, was originally an inhabitant of the tropics, it must have migrated into 
the depths of this region, along the Mississippiand Ohio. The wide alluvial 
vallies of these rivers, it is observed by the late ingenious and lamented 
Alexander Wilson, abound in the favourite food of this bird: such as the fruit 
of the cockle burr (xanihium strumarium, L.) cypress, hackberry, beech, 
and sycamore, most of which are rare or unproductive in Pennsylvania. To 
these, the same distinguished ornithologist remarks, may be added the sa- 
lines or salt licks of this country, about which he never failed to see flocks 
of parakeets. Finding a region abundantly stored with agreeable food, this 
bird long since became its permanent inhabitant; and acquired hardiness of 
constitution sufficient to enjoy good health, where the average heat of some 
months in winter is seven degrees below the freezing point. In the Atlantic 
states, the rivers flow to the east or southeast. In advancing towards Penn- 
sylvania, therefore, this bird cannot travel along, but must cross their vallies; 
a movement which it has no inducement to make, and hence it generally 
stops among the cypress swamps of North-Carolina and southern Virginia. 
2. The catalpa. It would seem that soil, or some other circumstance, more 
than climate, regulates the geography of this tree; for it is found on the Wa- 
bash, in the latitude of the Miami country, and grows perfectly well at this 
place, but was never seen here until planted. It flourishes in Pennsylvania, 
and even preserves itself in the climate of Great Britain, if placed in shelter- 
ed situations. Its native growth in the western country cannot, therefore, 
be considered as an evidence of superior mildness of climate. 3. The reed, 
or cane, which, I believe, has not been found east of the ig Sandy, was pro- 
bably brought to this latitude by that river, together with Licking and the 
Kentucky. Finding a saline, fertile soil, it became naturalized, as it no doubt 
would in the dry alluvial lands of the Potomac. There is certainly nothing 
in the coldness of the climate along that river to prevent it; for in the winter 
of 1796-7, in a part of Kentucky where the cane once grew luxuriantly, and 
where it still existed, the thermometer, between the 22d of December and 
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the 10th January, sunk many times below cipher, and once to 14 1-2 degrees 
beneath that point, without destroying that vegetable. 

To these examples Mr. Volney has added several others, as the cotton, 
tobacco, and Indian corn; sassafras, pawpaw, and pican. The last of these 
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trees 1s peculiar to the western country, and cannot therefore be used in the 
comparison: the pawpaw grows in the fertile parts of Virginia, as far north 
as this town, and the sxssafras is found even on the banks of lake Cham- 
plain: the Indian corn is cultivated with success in New-Engiand, and tobac- 
co has long been one of the staples of those parts of Virginia and Maryland 
j which are under the same parallels with the Miamicountry; cotton is not con- 
: sidered worthy of cultivation in the state of Kentucky north of Green river, 
i in lat. 37 degrees 30 minutes, although it will occasionally ripen at Cincin- 
; nati, as it has been known to do near Philadelphia. Such are the facts ad- 
; duced to substantiate this opiniqn. Most of them, I think, prove nothing; 
and if a few be admitted to give some feeble support, they are sufficiently 
, counteracted by the thermometrical and other observations which have been 
ee stated. 

Other phenomena might be cited in support of Mr. Jefferson’s conclusion, 
but when critically examined they fail to have that effect. 1. ‘The Deiaware 
at Philadelphia is oftener frozen over than the Ohio at Cincinnati; but this 
seems to arise from that city being 50 minutes further north than this town, 
and from the former of these rivers being much cooled by deep snows, after 
flowing directly south, out of a mountainous tract between latitudes 42 and 
43 degrees; while the Ohio, for 400 miles, meanders in a deep, narrow, and 
reverberating valley, has generally a western direction, at one point extends 
as far south as 38 degrees 30 minutes, and receives the Kenhawa and Big 
Sandy rivers, which originate between 36 and 37 degrees.* Every five years, 
on an average, is perhaps as often as the Ohio is blocked up with ice at this 
town. Concerning the Potomac, in this respect, I have been able from the 
accounts of that river to collect nothing. 2. Another fact is the existence 
of the soft-shelled turtle in the waters of the Ohio, while in the Atlantic 
| states it is not found north of Georgia. It is even said that this reptile inha- 
} bits lake Erie, which is not improbable, as it could pass thither in those 
floods which occasionally connect the tributary waters of the lake and 
. Ohio. But waving this, it is certain that this turtle is found in waters much 
ee colder than any of South, or even of North Carolina; so that its higher lati- 
tude on this side of the mountains cannot be considered as indicating inor- 


Bang! dinate heat. 
Lie: 
a 
i in * How much the freezing of rivers in the middle latitudes ts affected by their courses, appears 


further from the fict communicated to me by Mr. Wm. Rector, that in the winter of 1808-9 the 
Mississippi, at St. Genevieve, in latitude about 38 degrees, was so firmly covered with ice in a sm- 
gle night, as to bear horses and carringes the ensuingday. The river above that town runs ¢i- 
rectly from north to south, 
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Mr. Volney considers the superior prevalence of the southwest wind in 
this country, a conclusive proof of greater mildness in its climate; and this, 
it must be confessed, seems, at first view, a strong fact. Did it blow ten 
months out of twelve, and travel directly trom the gulf of Mexico, as Mr. 
Volney supposes, it must of necessity raise the temperature of this country 
much higher than that of the Atlantic states. But it prevails only nine 
months of the year; has generally no great velocity; in most cases blows 
not more than eight hours of the twenty-four; and there is reason to believe 
that but little of it comes from the gulf of Mexico. It probably consists of 
air from beyond the Mississippi, which is obeying a general law of the at- 
mosphere in the temperate zone, by moving eastwardly, and from which 
course it is deflected by the vallies of the great rivers that traverse this re- 
gion. Considered under this point of view, we can comprehend how the 
southwest may be the prevailing wind in the interior, and the west-north- 
west in the maritime states, without any great difference in temperature; 
and this is rendered still more palpable by reflecting, that the rivers of the 
Atlantic states generally run from the northwest, and of course, when this 
wind reaches the summit of the Alleghenies, it may assume the direction of 
the vallies beyond, and be restored to its original state of a west, or even be- 
come a northwest wind. Another argument of a similar kind, in favour of a 
difference of temperature between the interior and maritime districts, is the 
greater prevalence of the northwest wind in the latter Even this, however, 
may in part be explained away. The northwest wind of the Miami country 
and Kentucky, in its passage thither, traverses but few lakes. It comes from 
the northern, and perhaps most elevated portion of the Chippewan moun- 
tains, and is thereby rendered intensely cold: the same wind, in the mid- 
dle Atlantic states, passes over lakes for a thousand miles, and is rendered 
so temperate, that the region immediately to the leeward of lake Erie has 
the mildest climate of any part of the United States of the same latitude. 
In crossing the Alleghenies this current is deprived of a portion of its heat; 
but still, perhaps, is generally as cold a wind at Cincinnati as at Philadel- 
phia. 

To take, however, a correct view of this subject, we must not merely 
advert to the relative prevalence of the southwest and northwest currents in 
the two regions; but extend our inguiries to all the southern and northern 
winds. From the best authorities to which I have been able to refer, it 
seems that these, in the Atlantic states, blow about an egual number of 
days in each year. At this place, it appears from the preceding tables, that 
the southern are to the northern as 322 to 256—in other words, that the for- 
mer prevail over the latter by nearly twenty per cent, or one fifth; too small 
a predominance to produce any striking difference of heat in the two re- 
sions; and the effect of which is supposed to be diminished—first, by the 
circumstances connected with the southwest and northwest winds; as just 
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mentioned; second, by the reduction of temperature in the southeast, east, 
and northeast winds, upon the Alleghenies But it is doubtless true that 
the same parallels are somewhat colder east than west of the mountains; the 
causes of which appear to be—1. The equality of the northern and southern 
winds in the former, and the preponderance of the southern in the latter; 
but this, as we have just seen, produces much less effect than is generally 
supposed. 2. The situation of the mountains—west of the Atlantic, and east 
of the interior states. On this continent, in the latitude of these states, as 
well as in the temperate zone generally, the western winds predominate 
much over the eastern, which compensates for an opposite movement be- 
tween the tropics. Atthis place the former are to the latter nearly as two to 
one. The Atlantic states are therefore to the leeward, and the interior 
states to the windward of mountains 3000 feet high; the atmosphere of whiclr 
is brought down twice as often on the former as the latter. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the temperature of the maritime states is sunk by the mountains: 
and not that of the western states raised by the gulf of Mexico. 3. The 
greater elevation of the interior region. 4. The deeper snows of the mari- 
time district. These are generally brought by the northeast wind from high 
latitudes, and when they are dissolved, absorb a large quantity of heat from 
the atmosphere, earth, and all surrounding bodies, which becomes latent, 
and flows out of the country with the water that it produces, reducing the 
temperature of the surface in proportion to the depth of the snow. 

The interior have not only been declared much warmer than the eastern 
states in the same latitudes, but denounced as liable to sudden and ex- 
treme changes, ina degree entirely unknown in the latter. This opinion 
J suspect to have arisen in part from the report of immigrants, who, upon 
settling in this new country, have had their curiosity awakened, and be- 
come, for the first time in their lives, attentive to natural appearances. 
They have then gone on to compare the sudden changes of this climate with 
those of the climate left behind, but which, unfortunately, they never observ- 
ed; and of course decide in its favour. The thermonieters of the two coun- 
tries indicate no material difference on this point, as appears from what fol- 
lows. Mr. Volney states the annual range of the mercury in Pennsylvania, 
on an average at 100 degrees. Mr. Legaux even makes it more: at this 
place, as has been stated, it is exactly 100 degrees. The extreme range, 
taking the cold in one year and the heat in another, in Pennsylvania, accord- 
ing to various authorities, is about 120 degrees; the difference in this coun- 
try, in the course of 25 years, has not exceeded 116 degrees. The diffvrence 
between the warmest and coldest times of each day in the year, I have found, 
by comparing the manuscript journal of Mr. Legaux with my own, is at least 
as great on the Schuylkill as the Ohio. Professor Day has kindly furnished 
me with a statement of this difference at New-Haven, in 1809 and 1810, 
from which I find, that the dailv changes from cold to heat were about one 
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degree greater at this place than that; but the opposite changes were 2 1-4 
degrees greater there than here; and at a short distance from the seaboard, 
the difference would be still more striking. An inquiry into those sudden 
and irregular reductions of temperature, which are every where deprecated, 
would give results in no degree unfavourable to this country. No fall of the 
mercury at this place has ever exceeded 20 degrees in an hour and a hall, 
which Dr. Rush states to have taken place in Pennsylvania. The doctor al- 
so asserts, that the thermometer has fallen 41 1-2 degrees, and Mr. Legaux 
saw it fall 47 degrees in 24 hours; which is five degrees more than any de- 
pression ever observed here in the same length of time. Finally, Dr. Rush 


declares that there is but one steady trait in the character of the climate of 


Pennsylvania, and that is it is uniformly variable. From all these evidences, 
and from the fact that consumption, rheumatism, and other diseases ascribed 
to changes of the weather, are less frequent here than in the east, 1 think the 
opinion that this climate is more changeable than that of corresponding lati- 
tudes in the maritime districts, is proved to be without any sufficient foun- 
dation. 

The comparative estimate of the winds of the eastern and western states, 
has been in agreat degree anticipated; but a short recapitulation may not be 
unprofitable. The prevalent winds of the interior come from between south 
and west. Some of them are from the gulf of Mexico, but the greater num- 
ber appear to consist of air which, in conformity to a general law, is moving 
eastwardly, and suffers deflection te the north by the vallies of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio. The winds between north and west are next in prevalences 
and consist of two varieties--that which attends or follows thunder-gusts 
and other storms, and is supposed by Mr. Volney to descend from the high- 
er regions of the atmosphere; and that which comes from beyond the sour- 
ces of the Mississippi, and frequently continues for several days. The pre- 
vailing winds of the middle Atlantic states are between west and north. They 
consist of the real northwest, which traverses the lakes, and loses much of its 
rigour, which, however, it reacquires in ascending the Alleghenies—of the 
mountains or alpine atmosphere, frequently rolled down towards the ocean— 
and of the southwest wind of the interior, converted by the vallies of the east- 
ern rivers into a direction north of west. The west wind of both regions 
possesses nearly the same qualities; but from having traversed an additional 
range of mountains in reaching the Atlantic states, must be colder and drier 
there than here. ‘The east, southeast, and northeast winds of those states, 
taken together, prevail more, and are warmer and damper than in the inte- 
rior. 

The violent northeast and southeast storms of the Atlantic states, are 
inknown in the western. In the quantity of water that falls in the two re- 
sions, there is probably not much difference. The southwest wind is the 
cause of great rains in the latter, and the northeast of still greater, perhaps, 
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in the former. In this latitude more rain falls west of the mountains, and 
more snow east of them. In the interior there is more cloudy weather, and 
greater atmospheric humidity. In thunder-gusts and other electrical pheno- 
mena, in droughts, and in the periods at which most agricultural operations 
are performed, there is perhaps no material difference. 

It remains to be acknowledged that this comparison is only an imper- 
fect outline. The observations made at this place are defective in many re- 
spects, but if much fuller, they could not, of course, indicate the climates of 
the surrounding region. The observations made in Philadelphia, with which 
those made here have been in part compared, are not the most proper for 
that purpose, inasmuch as the extremes of temperature in a city are less 
than in the adjoining country. To the observations of Mr. Legaux I have 
been obliged continually to refer. They were, I do not doubt, made with 
accuracy; but from the unexpected result of the comparison, there is much 
reason to apprehend that the situation of his thermometer, or some other 
circumstance, has caused him to assign to Springmill a higher temperature 
than it really has. It is to be hoped that some eastern meteorologist, who 
possesses more accurate information on the climate of that region than can 
be obtained by a person resident in this, will undertake such a comparison 
as the observations made at this place would support. 








That section of our author’s work which is headed “ Future 
Consequence”’ cannot fail to be particularly interesting, as well, 
perhaps, as useful, to those who may meditate a removal from 
the Atlantic to the western states. We make no apology, there- 
fore, for copying it inte our journal. 


It will, perhaps, to many persons at a distance, and particularly to those 
who have not studied our natural and commercial geography, appear alto- 
gether visionary, if not boastful, to speak of cities on these western waters. 
Yet it is certain that those who have contemplated this country with most 
attention, are strongest in the belief, that many of the villages which have 
sprung up within thirty years, on the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi, are 
destined, before the termination of the present century, to attain the rank 
of populous and magnificent cities. The grounds which support this predic- 
tion are too broad to be travelled over at this time; but it may he rendered 
plausible in a high degree, merely by a reference to the Mississippi. If we 
consider the quantity of water discharged by this great river—the vast ex- 
tent and number of its branches, many of which exceed in length the largest 
rivers of Europe—the general direction of the main trunk, nearly from north 
to south, passing through more than fitteen degrees of latitude in the tem- 
perate zone—the diversities of aspect and inexhaustible fertility of the re- 
gion which it irrigates—the boundless and perennial forests which in the 
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east and in the north overshadow its sources—the numerous beds of coal 
and iron which enrich its banks—the reciprocal ties and dependencies, 
which can never cease to operate, between the inhabitants of its upper and 
lower portions—the numerous states which will possess in its navigation a 
common interest, that must forever constitute a bond of political and com- 
mercial amity—we must be convinced that there is no river on earth of equal 
importance; or at least none on whose countless tributary streams so many 
millions can subsist. 

Of all the ramifications which enter into the composition of this majestic 
river, the Ohio will unquestionably retain for ages the highest rank. What 
comparison the countries dependent on it will ultimately bear to the Hudson, 
the Delaware, or Potomac, cannot at this time be determined; but any hy- 
pothesis that assigns to the former a decreasing ratio of improvement will 
be seen to have no foundation; the opinion that these states cannot support 
even a denser population than any in the east is altogether groundless; the 
associations of wildness and ferocity—ignorance and vice, which the men- 
tion of this distant land has hitherto excited, must ere long be dissolved; 
and our Atlantic brethren will behold with astonishment, in the green and 
untutored states of the west, an equipoise for their own, Debarred by their 
locality from an inordinate participation in foreign luxuries, and consequent- 
ly secured from the greatest corruption introduced by commerce—secluded 
from foreign intercourse, and thereby rendered patriotic—compelled to en- 
gage in manufactures, which must render them independent—secure from 
conquest, or even invasion, and therefore without the apprehensions which 
prevent the expenditure of money in solid improvements—possessed of a 
greater proportion of freehold estates than any people on earth, and of 
course made industrious, independent, and proud;—the inhabitants of this 
region are obviously destined to an unrivalled excellence in agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and internal commeree; in literature and the arts; and in publie 
virtue, and in national strength. 

Where will be erected the chief cities of this promising land? It may be 
answered with certainty—on the borders of the Ohio river, They are not 
likely to become places of political importance, for these must lie towards 
the centres of the states which this river will divide; but the commercial 
and manufactural advantages that exist in lieu of the political, are so much 
superior as to justify, in this inquiry, the omission of every town not situated 
on the Ohio. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville are the places which at 
present have the fairest prospects of future greatness. The age of Cincinnati 
is intermediate to the others. Their population and business correspond at 
present with the order of their enumeration; but the time is apparently not 
remote when a different comparative rank will be assigned them. Both Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville seem destined to surpass Pittsburgh. To this predic- 
tion the inhabitants of that town—for thirty years the entrepot of all the 
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Ohio countries—are not expected to assent. It will even be regarded by 
them as groundless and arrogant; but without stopping to anticipate and 
repel the charges of self interest and vain glory, I shall proceed to a brief 
exposition of the relative advantages of that town and this. It is well known 
to all the people of the United States, that for twenty years both foreign and 
Atlantic goods, to the amount of several millions of dollars, have been annu- 
ally wagoned to Pittsburgh, deposited in its warehouses, and shipped in its 
boats for the country below. The expense of these operations has, of course, 
been defrayed by the consumers in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and the adjoin- 
ing territories, who have thus made to the prosperity of Pittsburgh a yearly 
contribution of great value. Hundreds of our merchants were passing more- 
over, through this town; and it was early discovered, that if manufactures 
were established, it would be possible to dispose of many articles required 
in the newer settlements below. Hence founderies, glass-houses, breweries, 
and iron manufactories of various kinds were erected; and the wares of 
this “ Birmingham of America” superadded to the merchandise of the east, 
soon spread extensively over our country. During such a period of com- 
mercial prosperity the borough could not but flourish; and were the causes 
of its growth as permanent as they have been efficient, it would unques- 
tionably retain an enviable-superiority. But a change in the current of our 
importations—such a change as has already begun—must inevitably reduce 
the ratio of improvement in that place, just as much as it will be increased 

by the same cause in Cincinnati, Louisville, and the other towns below. The 
wagoners employed in the transportation of our merchandise from Philadel- 
phia; the boat-builders and commission merchants; the freighters, and those 

who manufacture for these populous young states, will no longer receive our 
specie for their services; and must of course find other employments, or emi- 

grate to other towns. The coal and iron of that place will indeed long con- 

tinue abundant; but these are easily floated with the current to the towns 

below; which can thus establish the manufactures dependent on these impor- 

tant articles, with nearly as much facility as they are set up in Pittsburgh— 
while that town must obtain its cotton and sugar, its hemp and lead, at an 

expense of freightage, taking these articles together, more than twice as 

great as that paid byus. The country around that place is, moreover, rug- 

ged and sterile, in comparison with that about either Cincinnati or Louis- 

ville; and the greatest population it can support will have a correspondent 

rarity. Pittsburgh, therefore, has not so high a destination as its younger 

rivals to the westward; but it must forever maintain a very important and 

respectable rank, 

The chief advantage which Louisville possesses over Cincinnati is the 
partial interruption of commerce at that place by the Falls of the Ohio. The 
cargoes of boats, when the water is low, are wagoned for two miles round 
(hose rapids. This not only gives employment to a great number of hands, 
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but it makes the town one of the heads of navigation—a place of debarka- 
tion and deposit—where, of course, an active mercantile business may be 
done. If these obstructions to the navigation were irremovable, Louisville 
would certainly arrive at a very exalted degree of commercial greatness. But 
the opinion of professional engineers is such as to dissipate much of this in- 
teresting prospect. The desired improvement was actually commenced 
more than a year ago; and although the prosecution of it has been for some 
time suspended—by causes not necessarily connected with the undertaking 
—there can be no doubt of its being resumed and finished before the lapse 
of many years. When this is done, the commercial importance of that town 
must receive a signal reduction; but still it will possess the peculiar advan- 
tage of a site for great water.works. It will, moreover, be the emporium of 
an extensive and fruitful district in Kentucky; for which its situation on a 
southern bend of the Ohio gives it a number of advantages. Still there are 
reasons for believing that CrnciINNATI IS TO BE THE FUTURE METROPO- 
LIS OF THE Onto. Its site is more eligible than that of most towns on the 
river. It is susceptible of being rendered healthier than Louisville, and is 
extensive enough for a large city. The Ohio bounds it on the southeast, 
south, and southwest, so that all the streets, if extended, would, at one or 
both ends, intersect the river within the limits of the corporation. It has, 
therefore, a great extent of shore, along the whole of which there is not a 
reef nor shoal to prevent the landing of boats.—Opposite to Broadway is the 
mouth of Licking, a river whose navigation will certainly be much improved. 
—dOver the town plat, as we have seen in the preceding article, a canal at 
some future period may be conducted from the Great Miami, whose waters 
can, by another canal, be connected with those of the Maumee, and thus 
secure to us anew and profitable trade with the lakes —A survey of the 
Ohio will exhibit to us the important fact, that between Pittsburgh and 
Louisville there is not a single spot where a future rival to Cincinnati can be 
raised up. Finally, by a reference to the map of the Miami country, it may 
be seen, that the river, in approaching Cincinnati from Maysville, which is 
sixty miles above, runs generally to the northwest; that after passing the 
town, it soon alters its course, and flows nearly to the south for more than 
forty miles; and consequently that Cincinnati lies in a situation to command 
the trade of the eastern and western, as well as the interior portions of the 
Miami country. This is the case for more than thirty miles in those direc- 
tions; and when the improvement of the roads shall be such as to facilitate 
intercourse with this place, the power it must exercise over these opposite 
districts will be still greater. The adjoining parts of Kentucky, although 
politically disconnected, must long continue to acknowledge their commer- 
cial dependence on Cincinnati. Thus it is the permanent mart and trading 
capital of a tract whose area equals the cultivable portion of New-Hampshire, 
New-Jersey, or Maryland; surpasses the state of Connecticut, and doubles 
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the states of Rhode-Island and Delaware taken together—with a greater 
quantity of fertile and productive soil than the whole combined. 
These are some of the local advantages of Cincinnati; and if improved 


with a spirit corresponding to their magnitude, its inhabitants cannot fail to 
realize their most glowing anticipation of future greatness. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TRANSLATION OF GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Mr. Oxpscxoo1, 

TAkinG up the other day L’Abeille Americaine of the 30tis 
of September, my eye was attracted by a specimen of a proposed 
translation into French of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, by a Mr. 
T. De Russy. The work is spoken of in terms of high enco- 
mium by Mr. Chaudron, and probably its poetical merit is not 
overrated. Yct, considering it as a translation, calculated to convey 
a just idea of the English poem, I cannot entirely add my suffrage 
to that of the editor of L’Abeille. In many parts it is too diffuse, 
being rather a paraphrase than a translation; and the amplifications 
always injure the sense of the original. But a comparison of the 
passages will show hew far my observations are founded. The 
selection begins with this passage of the poem: 

Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year claps’d, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 


‘hus rendered in French: 
Aubeurn! asile heureux de joie et d’innocence! 
Hélas! aprés vingt ans de regrets et d’absence, 
Quand je viens m’égarer dans tes sentiers chéris, 
Je les trouve muets! Tous tes attraits flétris 
Par le caprice vain d’un maitre atrabilaire, 
N’offrent plus qu’un aspect affreux et solitaire’ 
C'est ici, qu’autrefois le village existait! 
Ici, pour nos amans, l’épine fleurissait! 
Dieux! que ses souvenirs, s’offrant 4 ma pensce, 
Pesent peniblement sur mon ame oppressée'! 
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Here the simple phrase of “ the tyrant’s power” is illustrated by 
the line, 


Par le caprice vain d’un maitre atrabilaire. 


An “ atrabilious master” is but an odd association to a merely En- 
elish apprehension; yet I presume not to doubt, that it is well adapt- 
ed to the genius of the French tongue and taste, and unexceptiona- 
bly elegant. But the “vain caprice” of such a master is evidently 
out of place. It is well known to the English reader, that it is the 
spirit of improvement and husbandry, sweeping away the humble 
comforts of the cottager, which Goldsmith laments; and that the 
tyranny he complains of is by no means the vain caprice, but the 
calculating cupidity of a thrifty landlord. As it was not, however, 
for the French bard to be acquainted with the singular way of 
thinking of the English one, he may be readily excused for the 
misconception. He could not but have known, though, that his 


Ici, pour nos amans, l’épine fleurissait, 


was an interpolation. Goldsmith has no such idea. He speaks 
indeed of the hawthorn growing, but without the most distant al- 
lusion to its use to lovers. But love, probably, is an ingredient in 
a rural scene, which the spirit of French gallantry renders indis- 
pensable; and, moreover, although it is a superaddition, it is tho- 
roughly in unison with the subject. But I must positively object 
to the vehement exclamation of “ Dieux! que ses souvenirs, &c.”’ 
Goldsmith’s tone on this occasion is plaintiye, it is true, but it is 
dejected and submitted, the mere expression of a tender regret, 
and as different from the impassioned, theatrical manner of the 
translator, as is the gentle grief of Richard the second, shaking the 
dust off his head, from the boisterous sorrow of Othello, clamour- 
ing about his handkerchief. 

The next passage seems to me better translated, and more 
true to the sense and spirit of the original. 


In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has giv’n my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose 
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{ still had hopes—for pride attends us still— 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill; 


Around my fire an ev’ning group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw. 

Au milieu des chagrins, et des soucis rougeurs, 

(Car j’ai connu du sort les affreuses rigueurs!) 

Je conservais l’espoir, en cet aimable asile, 

De jouir un instant d’un sort doux et tranquille. 

Sans désirs, ni terreurs, d’attendre le trépas; 

Et méme, par mes soins, de ralentir ses pas. 

De trouver, dans le sein de la philosophie, 

L/art d’animer encor la flamme de la vie. 

Enfin )avais Vespoir, (hélas jusqu’au circueil 

La faible humanité conserve son orgueil!) 

De voir, au coin du feu, les savans du village 

Admirer ma science, et d’y paraitre un sage! 
i should object to no part of this but the two lines, 

De trouver, dans Je sein de la philosophie, 

L’art d’animer encor la flamme de la vie. 
Goldsmith does not propose to animate the flame of life by philo- 
sophy. He is for soothing, not animating it; for keeping it from 
wasting by repose, by shunning the disquietudes of busy life: and 
the idea was sufficiently conveyed by the far mes soins, de relentir 
ses fias. The lines about philosophy, therefore, and especially if it 
be the new philosophy that is intended, were much better sup- 
pressed. 

After this comes the allusion to the doublings of the hare, 
and its return to the place at which it was started. In Goldsmith 
it is simply the illustration of a single ideas but Mr. T. de Russy 
expands it into a simile of much studied minuteness. In it are 
set before us all the particulars of the animal’s swiftness and timi- 
dity, its scampering over the fields, the sinuosities of its course, 


a protecting river which it traverses to the source, together with 
the fatal and unerring instinct of the pursuing hounds, aided by 
the scent which the poor fugitive spreads abroad to her ruin. All 
this may be very beautiful, picturesque, and descriptive, but it is 
not to be found in Goldsmith: nor did it enter into his head to run 
a parallel in all points between himself and a hunted hare. The 
single circumstance of its returning, and there finishing its exist- 
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ence, is all he had occasion for; and this is fully preserved in the 
translation, without the four lines beginning, 


Les detours sinueux—— 


But for justification of these remarks, the passages referred to 
both in the original and translation, are here set before the reader 


And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 


Tel on voit de nos champs Vhéte agile et craintif, 
Au bruit du cor bondir, errant et fugitif; 

Les détours sinueux qu'il décrit dans sa course, 
Le ruisseau protecteur, qu’il traverse a sa source, 
Rien ne peut égarer la meute qui le suit; 

La vapeur qwil répand la guide et le trahit. 
Formant la courbe alors, vers sa terre natale 
Frémissant, il s’avance a son heure fatale! 

Tel long-temps poursuivi par un injuste sort, 
Résigné, je venais attendre ici la mort! 


The next four lines— 


O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine! 

How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease, 


appear very well rendered by the corresponding four: 


Paisible et doux loisir! solitude chérie! 

Repos, plus cher encore au déclin de la vie! 

Quel charme, quel bonheur, de couler dans ton sein 
De nos jours agités le soir pur et serein! 


In the following line of the original, viz. 
Who guits a world where strong temptations try, &c. 


the train of thought is broken in the translation, which makes it 
the beginning of a paragraph, thus, 


Sur Océan du monde il est permis au sage. 
Nor, although the sense is not essentially different, does it seem 


‘o be either clearly expressed or comprehended. 
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On the whole it may be observed, that however better a poem 
the amplifications of the translator may make Le Village Aban- 
donné than the Deserted Village, they yet make it a different one; 
whence it may be inferred, that if the object be to furnish a just 
exhibition of the English poem, they had better be laid aside. 
But whatever garb the work may finally assume, we cannot but 
hold ourselves indebted to Mr. T. De Russy for the compliment 
paid to English, which is also American literature, by the employ- 
ment of his talents in dressing it in the language of his country: 
wherefore, the friends to literature must wish him success, both 
in regard to the execution of his design, and the subscription 
by which it is to be accomplished. 








R.N. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REMARKS ON THE WRITINGS OF AUSONIUS 
(Concluded from vol. v. page 461.) 


A.most all of the writings of Ausonius which have remained 
to us, are in verse, if we except only his letters and his panegyric 
on Gratian. In the enumeration which we are about to make, it 
would be extremely difficult to pursue a chronological order, 
since, for the most part, they consist of small pieces composed at 
different times, and are preserved in various collections, of which 
the dates are sometimes contemporaneous. Therefore, in order 
to assign to each composition its proper date we should be oblig- 
ed to pass from one collection to another. Indeed we are igno- 
rant of the precise date of some of these collections: whether, for 


instance, the Letters preceded the Epigrams, or whether that of 


the Idyls be not anterior to both. In order to avoid this confusion 
and embarrassment, we shall follow the order that has been adopt- 
ed in the last editions of his works. 

Prefixed to these editions, we find three prefaces by Auso- 
nius. The first, which is in clegiac verse, is addressed to the 
emperor Theodosius, and appears to be a reply to a letter which 
the emperor had addressed to him, requesting a copy of his writ- 
ings. Some of them the emperor had already read: but as 
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Ausonius had since published others, he was the more anxious 
to peruse them, as the public voice had assigned to them a high- 
er rank. 

This preface alone, it seems, ought to be sufficient to prove 
the authenticity of the letter of which some have even doubted 
the existence. It contains nothing, but what is quite likely to 
have passed between Theodosius and Ausonius; and it would un- 
doubtedly be a great injury to the memory of the latter to depose 
it from the head of his works where it was placed by Vinet. 
Theodosius wrote it with his own hand. It expresses great re- 
spect for the talents and erudition of the poet. The author takes 
care to say that his request is not to be viewed in the light of an 
imperial command, but as an evidence of the friendship subsisting 
between them. Jn order to insure his acquiescence, he reminds 
him of the examples of the learned men in the time of Augustus, 
to whom they communicated their works; and with singular con- 
descension, he assures him that if the emperor felt more admira- 
tion for any of these than the royal writer does for Ausonius, 
there was none whom he loved more. 

To a letter so pleasing, Ausonius replies that it is impossible 
to refuse any thing for which such a sovereign as Theodosius 
has expressed a desire: that his request bears with him all the 
authority of a law: that though he were entirely destitute of all 
the fire of genius, such condescension would light the flame, &c. 

The second preface is also in the elegiac strain, and is the 
most considerable of the three. It contains a summary view of 
the events of his life; from his birth to the time of his consulate, 
inclusive. Therefore it was not written until after the year 379. 
Ausonius put it at the head of one of his collections, and addressed 
it to the poet Syagrius, whom he seleeted to be his Mzcenas. 
He did this, as he himself says, in order that the public, seeing at 
the head of the collection the name of Syagrius, might rather 
attribute it to him than to the true author. 

The third is a trifling thing. It is nothing but a light com- 
pliment in sapphic verse te Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, dedicat- 
ing the last collection or a different one. Ausonius gives to Dre- 
panius no other title than that of son, because he was much young- 
er than himself. Hence we may fix the date of this to be previ- 
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ous to 390, Drepanius being then proconsul of Africa—because 
Ausonius would not have forgotten that circumstance had it exist- 
ed; as we shall find on another occasion. He represents him as 
one of the first poets of his age. 

The Efigrams of Ausonius form the first collection of his 
writings. They are in number about one hundred and fifty, in- 
cluding the four on the Roman Fasti, which he composed, but 
which have been lost. These four last epigrams, together with 
the first, which is in praise of the valour and learning of the em- 
peror Gratian, are the most considerable. They are worth all 
the rest. Among these latter are some wholly in Greek, and 
others compounded of Greek and Latin, and many which are un- 
worthy the pen of a good Christian, on account of their obscenities. 
For these he might well blush and apply to himself what he 
some where says of others, meis etiam intra me erubesco. 

It was for this reason that the elder Scaliger, wished he 
never had been advised to write epigrams. Besides those which 
now remain, and which, he says, are generally too little laboured, 
erating to the ear and difficult:to pronounce, there are others, 
which are sterile and frivolous, and some detestable for their in- 


decency,—not only unworthy the pen of a poet, but also to the 


eyes or ears of areader. It seems, he adds, that in order to cor- 


rect them, we must burn them entirely. 
Other critics seem to think that his epigrams breathe the 


spirit of Martial. But there is as much difference between the 
two poets as there is between the ages when they flourished. 
At the time of Ausonius, polished latinity had already began to 
decline, and the art of poetry to lose some of its elegance. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the most skilful critics find much de- 
licacy in some of his epigrams. 

However this may be they are the first of his productions 
which were published after the art of printing was discovered. 
They were printed at Venice in the year 1496 in one vol. fol. 
with a preface from Barthelemy or George Merula. Indeed 
some have said that they had appeared in 1472 and afterwards 


in 1496. 
The Ephemerides of Ausonius which followed his Epi- 


erams, contain, in verse of different measures, al! the events of a 
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holy day, from morning to night. But it has not reached us en- 
tire. Towards the end much is wanting. It appears to have 
been written for the use of young men whom he had under his 
care; and we thus discover, much to the honour of the poet, that at 
the same time when he taught the belles lettres to his disciples, 
he endeavoured to instil into their minds the principles of the 
Christian religion. This is acknowledged by one of them, St. 
Paulinus, as we have already seen. This is undoubtedly the 
most valuable of all the writings of Ausonius, and merits for him 
the title of a Christian poet, however some of his pieces may 
militate with that character. It includes all that the purest phi- 
losophy teaches in morals and it displays the precepts, practice 
and even the prayers of the day of a Christian. The prayer which 
he has inserted, beseeching the Divine Power to afford him grace 
to spend the day in a proper manner, breathes nothing but piety 
and a pure faith in the mysteries of his religion. It holds a lan- 
guage worthy of God, and he insists on the eternity of his word, 
with the design, perhaps, of fortifying his youth against the errors 
of Arian, who gave much trouble to the church in his day. Some 
extracts may enable the reader to form his judgment with more 
confidence. 


Omnipotens, solo mentis mihi, cognite cultu, 
Ignorate malis, et nulli ignote piorum, 

Principio extremoque carens: antiquior evo, 

Quod fuit, aut veniet: cujus formamque modumque 
Nec mens complecti poterit, nec lingua profari. 


Ipse Opifex rerum, rebus causa ipse creandis, 
Ipse Dei verbum, verbum Deus, anticipator 
Mundi quem facturus erat: generatus in illo 
‘Tempore, quo tempus nondum fuit: editus ante, 
Quam jubar, et rutilus ceelum illustraret eous: 
Quo sine nil actum, per quem facta omnia. 


Da Pater invictam contra omnia crimina mentem, 
Vipereumque nefas nocituri averte veneni. 

Sit satis, antequam serpens quod perdidit Evam, 
Deceptumque adjunxit Adam: nos sera nepotum 
Semina, veridicis xtas predicta Prophetis, 
Vitemus laqueos, quos letifer implicat anguis 
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Da Pater hac nostro fieri rata vota precatu. 

Nik metuam, cupiamque nihil, satis hoc rear esse, 
Quod satis est. Nil turpe velim, nec causa pudoris 
Sim mihi. Non faciam cuiquam, que tempore eodem. 
Nolim facta mihi. Nec vero crimine ledar. 

Nec maculer dubio. Paullum distrare videtur 
Suspectus veréque reus. Male posse facultas 

Nulla sit: at bene posse adsit tranquilla potestas. 

Sim tenui victu, atque habitu: sim carus amicis. 
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Ausonius, in his journal, marks the hour of dinner to be at 
11 o’clock, A. M. 


To some writers there, has appeared so much of a Christian 
spirit in this effusion, that they have thought it necessary to take 
i it from Ausonius in order to give it to St. Paulinus of Nola, whom 
x they thought it better suited. 
if Following the Ephemerides we have the Parentalia; that is 
| to say, eulogies on the relations of the poet who were deceased, or 
| tributes to their memory. It is divided into thirty chapters, with- 
“| out including the two short prefaces, one in prose and the other 
14 in verse, and contains the eulogies of more than thirty persons. 
They are generally in elegiac verse. 

Ausonius composed them after his consulate, and even after 
He th he had quitted the court and retired to his seat in Saintonge. He 

had been a widower, at the time, thirty-six years. We learn from 
this little piece, which is in prose, that Ausonius had already pub- 
lished some poetical pieces, when he composed this. He has so 
much modesty as to say that they were not much rclished and to 
acknowledge the justice of the public taste. He had good reason 
io use this language in relation to his epigrams and similar effu- 
sions. As to the Parentalia he says neither the title nor the sub- 
ject is very inviting. It must, however, be admitted that they 
throw much light on the history of the fourth century. 
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THe The Eulogies or Epiitafhs on the professors of Bourdeaux 
ee i ; 
Wee were not composed until after the Parentalia. They are even 


subsequent to the punishment of Eucrocia, wife of the poet Del- 
phidius, who was executed in 385. This collection contains 
twenty-four chapters, without including the brief preface which is 
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prefixed, or two short epilogues. We find in it eulogies on up- 
wards of thirty persons, expressed in verse of almost every mea- 
sure. The poet has treated strangers, who were taught at Bour- 
deaux, as natives of the place who had become professors else- 
~vhere. He seems to have limited himself to the professors of the 

fourth century. He says expressly that only those who are dead 
are the subjects of his song; and he prays the reader to look less 
to the beauties of the composition, than to the evidence of his ve- 
neration for the learned men of his own country. He declares, 
moreover, that he does not undertake to treat of the advocates, the 
historians, the poets, the physicians, the philosophers; but simply 
the professors of grammar and rhetoric. It is certainly a loss in 
the literary history of France, that he did not devote his pen to 
these topics also. 

The Eulogies on the professors of Bourdeaux, are followed 
by Epitafihs on those heroes, who fell at the siege of Troy. This 
order is natural; since we are assured by Ausonius that the epi- 
taphs were added to the eulogies not as a series, but in order to 
prevent the former from being lost. He confesses that they are no 
more than Latin translations from a Greek philologist. They 
amount to twenty-six in number: to which he has added twelve 
others on celebrated persons, such as Niobe the daughter of Tan- 
talus, Dido, Diogenes the Cynic, and others. These translations 
from the Greek are spoken of highly by the critics as possessing 
great ingenuity, spirit, and elegance. There is nothing in this 
collection to indicate its date. 

Nor do we find any thing by which we can ascertain the age 
of the Casares of Ausonius. 

It should seem that they are among the earliest productions 
of his muse, as they are addressed to Hesperus, his son. He 
was apparently very young when Aysonius composed these verses, 
in order to give him some idea of the history of the emperors. 
Accordingly he represents in twelve verses the series of twelve 
Cesars, whose history has been written by Suetonius. In twelve 
other verses he traces the period of the reign of each, and in a 
similar number he describes the death of each. Afterwards he 
describes, in as many quatrains of elegiac verse, the character of al! 
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the emperors, from Julius Czsar to the time when he composed 
this poetical history. What remains to us comes no lower than 
the reign of Heliogabalus, of whom we have only two verses. 
The Celebrated Cities is another work of Ausonius, in which, 
in fourteen chapters, or articles composed in heroic, he has sung 





the praises, and sometimes given a description of seventeen’towns. 

They are ranked in the following manner: Rome, Constantinople, 

Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Treves, Milan, Capua, Aquileia, 

ties Arles, Leridz, Athens, Catania, Syracuse, Toulouse, Narbone, 

| 1 and Bourdeaux. The article of Rome contains but a single verse: 

He but he enlarges much more upon Bourdeaux, as the place of his 
iB i birth, than upon the other cities. He does not forget the good 
Baa wines of his country. He says that he had been consul here as at 
i ne Rome; by which we are to understand some charge in the police, 
it Hie which is elsewhere, called duumvir, and which still retains the 


a a) name of the consulate in some towns of Guienne. 

! at it The Seven Sages is in verse, of different measures, and is 
Hus addressed to Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, proconsul, in a short 
i letter inelegiac verse. In this effusion the author has contrived 
to interweave all the fine sentiments of the ancient sages which 
tend to promote virtue. He introduces each of them separately 
and puts in his mouth the lessons which he formerly taught. He 
has not forgotten the principles of natural philosophy, as they 
were understood in those days; and are to be gleaned from the 
writings of Pythagoras, Zeno, Epicurus, and some others. A few 
errors are discovered in some places, but they are not consi- 
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Thus in delight my winter evenings roll. 
§ 
Iris the opinion of honest old Roger Ascham that “ although Y 
Carmen Hexametrum doth rather trot and hobble, than run 
smoothly in our English tongue; yet I am sure,” he continues, a 


our English tongue will receive Carmen Iambicum as naturally 
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as either Greek or Latin. But for ignorance men cannot like, 
and for idleness men will not labour, to come to any perfection 
at all.” 

This Milton well understood, as indeed he did every thing 
else worth knowing in the whole compass of learning. He that 
reads him with right judgment will easily observe what use he 
makes of the Iambic, and hew frequently in the second place, to 
give strength and firmness to his verse. For example, 


Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 
Upon the wing, or in swift race contend; 
As at th’ Olympian games, or Pythian fields. 


And alittle after, in this sweet verse, where all the feet, except 
the fourth, are Iambics: 


For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense. 


What follows in the page of this learned old gentleman is 
not less true at the present time than it was in his day. “ For as 
the worthy poets in Athens and Rome, were more careful to sa- 
tisfy the judgment of one learned, than rash in pleasing the hu- 
mour of a rude multitude: even so, if men in England now had 
the like reverend regard to learning, skill and judgment, and durst 
not presume to write, except they came with the like learning, 
and also did use like diligence in searching out, not only just 
measure in every metre (as every ignorant person may easily do) 
but also true quantity in every foot and syllable, (as only the learned 
shall be able to do, and as the Greeks and Romans were wont to 
do) surely then rash ignorant heads, which new can easily reckon 
up fourteen syllables, and easily stumble on every rhyme, either 
durst not for lack of such learning, or else would not, in avoiding 
such labour, be so busy, as every where they be; and shops in 
London should not be so full of lewd and rude rhymes, as com- 
monly they are. But now the ripest of tongue be readiest to 
write. 4nd many daily in setting out books, and ballads, make 
great show of blossoms and buds; in whom is neither root of learn- 
ing, nor fruit of wisdom at all.” 

If Ascham had lived in our time he could not have more 


accurately described the rage for the buds of “ Della Crusca’’ 
yOL. I. 8 
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and the blossoms of “ Matilda:”? when the good old English bul- 
lion is driven from our closets to make room for the puerilities 
of Bloomfield and the mawkish insipidity of Wordsworth. Shak- 
speare well understood the character of his countrymen when he 
said that novelty was only in request among them. We can all 
remember, that at the time when the schemes of the great dis- 
turber of the world were contemplated with a serious eye, and all 
hearts were united to repel the projected invasion of England; at 
such a moment, when every thing connected with the dearest 
feelings of our nature was in jeopardy, the chalky cliffs were de- 
serted, and all ranks of people flocked to London—to listen to the 
pulings of Master Betty! And now the trained-band captains of 
famous London town are rocking Joanna Southcote’s cradle to the 
lullaby of 


The sea is Britain's wide domain 
And not a flag but by permission sails— 


— 








though the spirit of American emulation vexes every wave, and 
the howlings of the northern blast are silenced by her victorious 


cannon. | 
Whence arises this strange instability of character, in a na- 


tion proverbial for its obstinacy? Is it owing to a proud consci- 
ousness of superiority and security? Yes, this is the great secret 


’ of English success in arts and in arms: and it affords an invaluable 


lesson to American youth. This delusion once destroyed, we 
meet them on equalterms. That which the mind wills, in most 
cases, it must accomplish. . The poet was not rash when he pro- 
nounced these words: 


Speak the commanding words, I wt Lt; and it is done. 


Without penetrating further into’a question, the discussion 
of which is not suited to the pages ofa literary journal, we may 
admit Ascham to defend his country against an imputation which 
the mind, dwelling upon the present renown of English arts and 
English literature can scarcely admit, could ever have been just. 

“ And here, for my pleasure, I purpese a little by the way, 
to play and sport with my master Tully; ‘from whom commonly 
I am never wont to dissent. He himself for this point of learn- 
ing, (metre) in his verses doth sometimes halt a little, by his 
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leave. He could not deny it if he were alive; nor those defend 
him now that love him best. This fault I lay to his charge: be- 
cause once it pleased him, though somewhat merrily, yet over- 
courteously, to rail upon poor England, objecting both extreme 
beggary, and meer barbarousness unto it, writing thus unto his 
friend Atticus: There is not one scrupile of silver in that whole 
isle; or any one that knoweth either learning or letter. Cic. lib. 4. 
Ep. ad Att. ep. 16. 

“« But now master Cicero, blessed be God, and his son Jesus 
Christ, whom you never knew, except it were as it pleased Him 
to enlighten you by some shadow, as covertly in one place you 
confess, saying, veritatis tantum umbram consectamur, as your 
master Plato did before you: blessed be God, I say, that sixteen 
hundred years after you were dead and gone, it may truly be said, 
that for silver, there is more comely plate in one city of England, 
than is in four of the proudest cities in all Italy, and take Rome for 
one of them: and for learning, beside the knowledge of all learned 
tongues, and liberal sciences, even your own books, Cicero, be as 
well read, and your excellent eloquence is as well liked and loved, 
and as truly followed in England at this day, as it is now, or ever 
was since your own time, in any place of Italy, either at Arpinum 
where you was born, or else at Rome, where you was (were) 
brought up. And a little to brag with you, Cicero, where you 
yourself, by your leave, halted in some point of learning in your 
own tongue, many in England at this day go straight up, both in 
true skill, and right doing therein.” 

The argumentum ad hominem, which the pedagogue here 
uses so adroitly, was once practised ina similar manner, by one 
of our own scholars, though with greater success, because he had 
an opportunity to vineicate his country, in an interview with the 
person who manifested the grossest ignorance of the subject. 
“ Why what do you know in Auterica?” said Dr. Johnson to 
Dr. Ewing, about the commencement of the revolution—“ you 
have no books.” “ Oh! pardon me sir!” returned tne American, 
in a compliment, not less elegant than just, “ we have just printed 
the Rambler.”* It is needless to say that the Ursus Major of 


* See “ Life of Dr. Ewing” prefixed to his Lectures on National Philosophy. 
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British literature was propitiated by this flattering evidence of our 
discrimination and intelligence. 





Pacman 


The editors of the Quarterly Review not long ago lost sight 
of an American publication under review to copy all the effu- 
sions of malevolence, misrepresentation, and ignorance which 
they could find, against American taste, customs, morality, and 
literature. They talk of our mobs, though science had plead in 
vain, on her shores, for the decisions of Mansfeld and the disco- 
veries of Priestley: and rail at our demagogues, as if the slumbers 
of London had never been awakened by the yell of “ Wilkes and 
Liberty,” or her tower had never been willing to discharge a pri- 
soner at the back door, while its peaceful guns reverberated to the 
cry of “ Burdett forever.” 

I say not these things in anger, but in sorrow. However 
we may have been disgraced by ignorance, vulgarity, and folly, 
these gentlemen may he assured, that with regard to our lan- 
guage we can travel not only from county to county, but from 
state to state, without requiring the aid of an interpreter; and the 
state of our morals is such that we need not carry hostile wea- 
pons or implore the protection of a military guard on our high- 
ways. The criminal calendar of the whole United States for one 
year, I venture to say, will not exhibit as black a catalogue of 
énormous crimes as the annals of one session at Old Bailey. 

But without entering into a parallel in which a benevolent 
mind cannot indulge with any pleasure, let us look forward to the 
‘‘ piping times” of peace, when our only emulation shall be di- 
rected to those arts and those virtues which adorn our nature and 
ft us for another and a better state. 


wees 


AN OBSTINATE MAN, Says an old black-lettered gentleman, 
does not hold opinions, but they him; for when he is once pos- 
sessed with an error, ’tis like the devil, not to be cast out but with 
great difficulty. Whatsoever he lays hold on, like a drowning 
man, he never loses, though it do but help to sink him the sooner. 
His ignorance is abrupt and inaccessible, impregnable both by 
art and nature, and will hold out to the last, though it has nothing 


but rubbish to defend. It is as dark as pitch, and sticks as fast 
to any thing it lays hold on. His skull is so thick, that it is proof 
against any reason, and neyer cracks but on the wrong side, just 
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opposite to that against which the impression is made, which 
surgeons say does happen very frequently. The slighter and 
more inconsistent his opinions are, the faster he holds them, other- 
wise they would fall asunder themselves: for opinions that are 
false ought to be held with more strictness and assurance than 
those that are true, otherwise they will be apt to betray their 
owners before they are aware. If he takes to religion he has 
faith enough to save an hundred wiser men than himself, if it 
were right; but it is too much to be good; and though he deny 
supererrogation, and utterly disclaim any overplus of merits, yet 
he allows superabundant belief, and if the violence of faith will 
carry the kingdom of heaven, he stands fair for it. He delights, 
most of all, to differ in things most indifferent; no matter how fri- 
volous they are, they are weighty enough in proportion to his 
weak judgment, and he will rather suffer self-martyrdom than part 
with the least scruple of his freehold; for it is impossible to dye 
his dark ignorance inte a weaker colour. He is resolved to un- 
derstand no man’s reason but his own, because he finds no man 
can find his but himself. His wits are like a sack, which the 
French proverb says, is tied faster before it is filled than when 
it is full, and his opinions are like plants that grow upon rocks, 
that stick fast though they have no rooting. His understanding 
is like Pharaoh’s heart, and is proof against all sorts of judgments 
whatsoever. 


While the doctrine of RETALIATION is so much talked of, the 
point of the following anecdote will be felt. Henry VIII intend- 
ing to send a nobleman on an embassy to Francis I, with a severe 
menace, the latter begged to be excused, saying that such a mes- 
sage to so hot a prince might cost him his life-—“ Fear not,” said 
old Harry, “ if the French king should offer to take away your 
life, I would revenge you by taking off the heads of many French- 
men now in my power.”—“ But of all these heads, replied the 
Frenchman, there may not be—one to fit my shoulders.” 

Athenzus (lib. x. p. 441 E.) informs us that Alexis says e/e- 
gantly or beautifully (xadAws,) you drink and don’t vomit. Da- 
lechamp here, however, shows us with references to Celsus, c. 3. 

1, and Plin. c. 53. 11. and cap. 3. 26. the superior excellence of 
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the ancients in gluttony. After much eating and drinking it was 
customary to have recourse to an emetic, either through luxury, 
that they might have a greater appetite afterwards, or for the be- 
nefit of their health, to rembve the crudities of the stemach, This 
Alexis seems to have been a very sober poet, for he elsewhere 
affirms that of all evils drunkenness is the greatest and most per- 
nicious to mankind. Much wine is the parent of much sin. And 
to proceed: To wagorves ex tx mwebvery yivelasr, p. 444. B. from ebri- 
ety proceeds madness,* as our bedlams can testify. But what of 
all this? Do men err here through ignorance? No; then every 
sort of advice or information on the subject is vain, and the whole 
comes at last to this old maxim, too applicable to man in all his 
deviations from the line of rectitude: 








We know the right and still the wrong pursue. 


Wine, however, has many virtues, and full as many eulogists, 
who by no means imitate those who preach what they do not 
practice, and like a finger-post (gc) or, as they sarcastically cali 
it in New-England, a parson, to point the road they never travel. 
Its doubling power has frequently been sung, but it has also an 
ex nihilo creative faculty, which Athenzus shall describe, p. 445. 
F. At asymposium (anglice row, bout, blow-out, frolic, &c.) some 
one, seeing the wife of Anacharsis, said “O, Anacharsis, thou 
hast married an ugly woman.” “ So it seems to me,” he replied; 
“ therefore, boy, mix mea cup of purer, i.e. stronger wine, that 
I may make her handsome.” Is not this a potent virtue? And 
can it be credible that wives are sometimes heard to complain of 
their husband’s drinking? Rather Jet them join chorus with Ion, 
the Chian, and sing Tay wyabwy Buriaeus oes, wine is the king of 
good things! P. 447. E. | 

Alcetas, as great a bibber as any of our Madeira men, was 
honoured with the cognomen of Xwx, Zhe Funnel; which seems 
to have given Addison the hint of aname for a toper in the Specta- 
tor, No.569. I was the other day with honest WiLL FuNnNEL, 
the West Saxon, who was reckoning up how much liquor had 
passed through him in the last twenty years of his life, which, 
according to computation, amounted to twenty-three hogsheads 
of october, four tons of port, half a kilderkin of small beer, nine- 


* See Casanb, p. 738. 
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teen barrels of cyder and three glasses of champaigne; besides 
which he had assisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to 
mention sips, drams, and whets without number.” The decay of 
moisture in our globe is ascribed, says he, to the growth of vege- 
tables, but he wittily attributes it to men, who, compared with 
their fellow creatures, drink much more than comes to their share! 
The eleventh book treating of cufs naturally follows what 
has«preceded. Casaubon tells us that the ancients in their sympo- 
siums used wine for three purposes—necessity, pleasure, and piety. 
Through necessity during, and for pleasure, and in libations to the 
Gods after, the repast. It seems to me, says he, not to be badly 
said, that a great cup: is a silver well; and such he appears to 
think must have been the measure given by Ulysses to the Cy- 
clops, or three of them could not have so overcome the monster. 
The elegancies and delights of an ancient convivial board, are 
well described in D. E. F..p. 462. Here is the jovial line: 








Tlivwmesv, wosComev, rw die voxtor woidy, B. 463. * Bibamus, luda- 
mus, tota nocte cantemus.” 


Let us drink, let us sport; all night let us sing! 


Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulysse 
Nil mihi rescribas attamen, ipse veni. 


The critics, as may be seen by consulting professor Burman’s 
edition, differ extremely in pointing and reading the second line. 
In Dowza’s MS. it was zon for nil which gives room for this jo- 
cular construction—and which all married ladies will join me in 
saying is in the true one: 


This to Ulyss, absent too long from home, 
Penelope sends; write me no duis, but come. 


A bachelor of arts reading the first lesson, Gen. ii. spoke the 
second syllable short in the word Euphrates; upon which the fol- 
lowing epigram was made: 


Venit ad Euphratem, subito perterritus hzsit; 
Transeat ut melius, corripuit flumen. 


When he came to the river he was frightened; and in order that he 
might get over it more easily he abridged it. 
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As BEAUTY depends so muchpon idea and difference of taste, 
it can never be defined in a manner truly satisfactory to all parties. 
While some insist that it depends not upon a certain set of fea- 
tures, however truly lined, others declare that beauty is composed 
of true harmony and propertion. Beauty has been rendered in- 
tricate, whereas it is one of the most simple of all ideas; it is on- 
ly keeping close to nature, and every difficulty in its composition 
will be lost. Hogarth’s principles of beauty are; fitness, variety, 
uniformity, simplicity, intricacy and quantity. Mr. Thompson, in 
his Elements, thinks it the result of six different accidents, each 
of which is a distinct beauty of itself, and consequently communi- 
cates that peculiar beauty to which it is joined. 

Burke is of opinion that neither proportion, fitness, nor per- 
fection, are real causes of beauty. According to him, its re- 
quisites are smallness, smoothness, variety in the direction of the 
parts, and melted in each other, delicacy without strength, and co- 
Jours clear and bright. 

Beauty may be divided into two departments; the sublime, 
and what may be styled the harmonic; they are totally different 
from each other in effect, and are the peculiar distinctions of the 
two sexes. In proportion, as the male partakes of the harmonic, 
so much does he lose in dignity; and the more the female acquires 
of the sublime, the more she loses in sweetness and delicacy, and 
the chief characteristics of her order. 

Strict proportion, the first principle of the sublime, is seldom 
seen, except in pictures and statues, and being the result more of 
reason than of nature, is more applicable to the reflective sex. 
Burke, in reasoning by analogy, led himself into a gross error in 
supposing that proportion was not a real cause of beauty, where- 
as, in the sublime order, it is the most distinguishing point. Beau- 
ty, says a Spanish author, translated by Southey, 


Rightly defined, is symmetry of parts, 
And where that symmetry of parts exists, 
There is the figure perfect. 


Expression is likewise a grand assistant; it was the error of 
Guido to be so extremely solicitous in attiring his figures with 
beauty (cold and artificial) that he never consulted the temper or 


disposition of his subject, and thereby rendered most of his pieces 
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insipid and unintelligible to the mind’s eye, by their want of ex- 
pression. The forehead is the seat of majesty; the eye and eye- 
brows those of expression. Without this distinguishing requisite, 
‘the most perfect symmetry loses its effect— 
For what are all 

The forms that brute unconscious matter wears, 

Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts? 

Not reaching to the heart, soon feeble grows 

The superficial impulse; dull their charms, 

And satiate soon, and pall the languid eye. 

Akenside. 

Grace is analogous to elegance; it may be called elegance 
in grandeur, and consists in that certain fitness of doing things, so 
seldom acquired, and belongs to attitude and motion. In this, 
more than in any other, the sublime connects itself with the har- 
monic, and, by blending the austere graces of Michael Angelo 
with the more soft and finished colouring of Titian, renders the 
possessor more agreeable to the delicate taste of the softer sex. 

The harmonic consists in shape, smoothness and colour. The 
beauty of shape consists in its symmetry, the proper disposition of 
every part, and a judicious melting into an entire whole. The 
figure rather inclining to the diminutive, than height: the head 
small, the neck straight, flexible, and rather long, increasing in 
size and whiteness towards the bosom; the bosom well divided, 
the breasts rising gently, round, and firm, and their natural white- 
ness heightened by a few blue swelling veins; the shouiders gen- 
tly spread, with some appearance of strength. 

Smoothness is particularly requisite in the harmonic, as it 
gives an air of delicacy to the most ill-made form. 

The beauty of colour is so imposing, that colour, with some, 
is synonymous with beauty. The varicty of beauty is in the head 
and the face; the beauty of the rest of the body isin its uniformity 

of white. To begin with the hair:—the colour of the hair is ac- 
cording to taste; the Romans were particularly partial to red— 

Cui flavam religas comam, 

Simplex munditiis? 
So were the Greeks; but Anacreon appears to have preferred black, 
as appears in his twenty-eighth Ode. 
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The length of the hair, too, is subject to the same ordeal. 
The ancients were so sensible of the beauty which it gives to the 
countenance, that they seldom adorned it, unless upon particular po- 
litical occasions. Although a black-coloured hair is particularly 
calculated to set off the whiteness of the skin, I do not hesitate to 
give the preference to a light brown, full, and waving carelessly 
in unpremeditated ringlets. 

The forehead, being the largest part of the face, should be 
small, smooth, and open, with a gently rising eminence, and the 
eyebrows, formed by nature to protect the eye, well divided, broad, 
and freely, not stiffly arched. 

The eyes, speaking a language more delicate than the tongue, 
should be full of expressive eloquence, and either blue, hazel, or 
black: the beauty of the eye consists chiefly in its languor or 
briskness. In the first there is more sweetness and delicacy; in the 
latter more vivacity and expression. When once the languid eye 
makes itself understood, its expressions are deep and lasting; the 
other, surprising by its splendour, and dazzling by its vivacity, 
loses its effect by the quickness o/ the cause. 

The cheeks require to be soft and plump, with an air of de- 
licate health richly tinted with vermillion colour. 

The nose placed exactly in the centre of the face, mounting 
abruptly, with an imperceptible rising upon its top. 

The beauty of the mouth are the teeth and lips. The teeth 
should be rather long, narrow, and highly polished; the lips, pouting 
with a living redness. ’Tis in the lips, as Ariosto says, 

That these soft words are formed, whose power detains 
Th’ obdurate soul in Love’s alluring chains. 


*Tis here the smiles receive their infant birth, 
Whose sweets reveal a Paradise on earth.—b. 7. 1. 89, 


The chin, small, white, soft and decorated with dimples. The po- 
ets generally made the chin the seat of love; as in Drummond of 
Hauthornden, sonnet twenty-five. 


Who gazeth on the dimple of that chin, 
And finds not Venus’ son intrench’d therein. 


And in the “ Shepherd’s Tales” by Richard Brathwayte: 
a dimpled chin, 





Made for Love to lodge him in. 
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And Matthew Priors 


In her forehead’s fair half round 
Love sits in open triumph crown’d: ~ 
He, in the dimples of her chin, 

In private state by friends is seen. 


Baltimore 1814. J. E Hi. 





THe Broken Harr; Poems. By H, C. Knight. Philadelphia: John Con- 
rad & Co. 12mo. pp 180. 1815. 75 cents. 

Tue following review of the “ Broken Harp” is from the 
pen of a correspondent. The sentiments it contains are so near- 
ly in unison with our own, and therefore, as we must of course 
believe, with truth and nature, that we cannot refuse it a place in 
The Port Folio. Ep. 


Tue first piece in this volume is a kind of dramatic poem 
called “ Earl Kandorf and Rosabelle, a Harper’s Tale;’’ and is 
written in that pace, trot, and canter measure which, however at- 
tractive to some, we do not admire. We presume it takes the 
precedence on account of its greater length; for although it con- 
tains some of the best, it also contains some of the worst poetry 
in the volume. 


The Tale, which is sung by a harper to a company of youths and maid- 
ens, who are assembled on the village green, to dance around the maypole, 
on the moonlight eve of a mayday, is this:—It opens with a furious thunder- 
storm, in Autumn, in Scotland—then appears a lonely cottage on a moor, 
and a crazy female is discerned, standing heedless at the gate, and no one 
there to take her in; for— 


‘a little dark-hair’d boy is there alone, 
So affrighted, he stands like a burial-stone, 
To tell that his sire and sisters are gone.” 





It seems that she was betrothed to Kandorf from a child, and that he 
had been suddenly called to quell an incursion of marauders onthe southern 
border. During his absence, Osroch, a cousin, who was a libertine, and 
wished to obtain possession of her person and estate, found means, by forged 
letters and artifices, to persuade Rosabelle that Kandorf had proved faith- 
less, and was afterwards defeated, and had shot himself. Hence, brooding 
grief and mortification gradually broke down her delicate mind, and she 
wandered away to the heath, where we first find her. Here, amidst the fu- 
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ry of the elements, and while singing a tender song, in which her mind al- 
ternates from grief to joy, on a sudden bounds a horseman across the heath, 
guided by the lightning and the gleamings from the cottage—he springs 
from his steed, and, as rushing to the door for shelter, her eye catches his 
figure and countenance, and is electrified. She has a momentary conscious- 
ness—It is Kandorf. It appears that he had received intimation of the trea- 
chery practised towards him, and, having quelled the invaders, was on the 
alert homeward to challenge Osroch, and to wed Rosabelle, but when with- 
in a few miles was bewildered by the night and by the tempest, and there 
met her. The shock was too great. After an agony of perturbation and sus- 
pense, he led her in, and begging for her a kind protection, remounts, and 
rushing toward Death-Peak Crags, which are within hearing, calls on Hea- 
ven, imprecates a curse on Osroch, and plunges headlong on horseback inte 
the flood. We after learn that Rosabelle was borne home, where she soon 
died; and that the “‘ dying ban” fell on Osroch, 


The story possesses interest, being forcibly conceived and 
not badly told: but, like most others of the kind, we think it ex- 
travagant, and therefore somewhat inclining to the unnatural: it 
is at least in the highest style of romance. Why Kandorf should 
leave his Rosabelle without a protector, in the deplorable situa- 
tion in which she is represented, and precipitately rush to his end, 
we cannot tell. The act appears to us neither knightly nor ra- 
tional. Had he compelled himself to live, even in despite of his 
feelings of desperation, to reconduct Rosabelle to her paternal 
mansion, and to take vengeance on Osroch, he would then have 
seemed at least better authorized to consult his inclination as to 
living or dying. 

We shall give a few extracts of such parts of the poem as 
may be best detached. After Kandorf was called to the border 
war are the following lines: 


And red levin scorch that wretch’s sight, 
Who's blind to scan his country’s right: 
And aliens bear his hurried bier, 

Who’s deaf his country’s cali to hear; 
And blasted be his recreant name, 

Who glories in his country’s shame! 


O sweet to die in tented field, 
When fighting for our fathers, 

Each arm a blade, each breast a shield, 

When stormy battle gathers; 
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When roaring lightning fires the plain, 
And burtling spears and arrows rain! 


O sweet for native land to die, 
For those we hold most dear; 
Our dirge shall be a soldier’s sigh, 
Our meed a maiden’s tear; 
Our name embalm’d in memory, 
Be grateful theme for minstrelsy! 


The next extract is the description of Rosabelle’s bower. 


Lo, the bower, with deep alcove, 
Fit recess for the queen of love. 

The entrance is arched with the clust’ring vine, 
With broad leaves combining, 

Curl’d tendrils entwining, 

Wicker’d and checker’d with sweet woodbine. 
Festoon’d aloof, 

The sides and roof, 
And here and there inwoven fair, 

Fringing and flouncing, every climbing flower, 
That grows in Flora’s land, | 
Display’d as if by elfin hand, 

Like hanging rainbows bending, 
Their hues and incense blending, 
To grace the lady of the bower. 

And, round the skirts, there scatter’d blow, 

As genial months successive glow, 

Snow-drops white, blue wood-hare-bells, 

Cowslips pale, gold asphodels, 

Green amaranth, and jessamine, 

Dark hyacinths, and eglantine, 

And, like coquets, of charms profuse, 

The holly, and the fleur-de-luce. 

Roses with tinge like maiden’s cheek, 

When parents on love’s wooings break; 

And lilies, as a maiden pale, 

When lovers’ assignations fail; 

And hiding daisies, violets seen, 

Like bashful virgins in their teen. 

Here, down the vale, at early day, 

Each hawthorn bough and little spray, 

Troll’d with an unseen roundelay. 
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This was the bower of Rosabelle, 

Where Kandorf bade his last farewell. 

And where, when gohe, she wont to hie, 
And smile, and watch the giance of love, 

And let her whole soul, reflected, fly 

From the blue heaven of her eye, 

When Fancy plac’d her lover by, 

And then, awaking, she would sigh, 
To find her bliss ideal prove. 


Hush! I hear her ardent song, 
As impatient borne along:”——~ 


*‘ Perchance is now stiffen’d that hand, 
“* That mine could so te erly press; 
“ And hush’d are the breathings so bland, 
** That did vows and devotion confess. 


** And quench’d is the beam in that eye, 
“* That wak’d in my bosom such flame; 
* And throbless the heart to reply, 
«* At the mention of Rosabelle’s name. 


** Tis strange to a feminine mind, 
** That man against man can be foe; 
«* Wild beasts of the wood to their kind, 
** More reason and lenity show. 


‘¢ Come Kandorf, come Kandorf, I pray, 
‘«* My sad apprehensions to quell; 
“If wounded, I by thee will stay, 
‘* And thy nurse be thy own Rosabelle.” 


The following is Rosabelle’s crazy song, when dishevelled in 
the storm on the moor: 


Qh! who will find his grave for me? 
Pi plant a little cypress tree! 
‘¢ My bosom, restless as the billow, 
Shall find his grave a soothing pillow. 
** My kindred shail not bind me; 
** My parents shall not find me; 
* Yet ever I'll be there, 
‘‘ Though lightnings crimson glare, 
* Though thunders rend the air, 
“To chant my requiem prayer, 
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** And to guard the cypress tree. 
** QO! were he false or true, 
‘* My love is ever new, 
** And his cold sod for my couch shall be! 
** Come, come to my wedding, 
** Oh make no delaying, 
** The minstrels are playing, 
“ The guests they are staying, 
“Oh! come to my wedding! 
* Chill, chill, blow the winds, but my love keeps me warm, 
** His arms twine around me, and keep me from harm! 
** And did he bleed? 
“* And did he die? 
** Oh! I pray you find his grave for me! 
** And I will speed, 
** And I will fly, 
** And his cold sod for my couch shall be!” 


The last specimen from this piece is the death of Kandorf. 


Now on the Crag’s extremest verge, 
Resolved his headlong pass to urge, 
And steed and man in the flood immerge; 


In the frenzy of despair he cries: —— 
** Just Heaven forgive, 
“ For Rosabelle is dead, then wherefore should I live? 
‘“‘ For where she trod—’twas Paradise about her! 
«* And the whole world’s a wilderness without her' 
** My father!—no more you Kandorf see! 
‘* My mother!—break not your heart for me! 
** A wo on the seer whose augury told 
** Your son in years should not grow old! 
6° My dying ban on Osroch! 
** Now Death for a bride shall Kandorf wed; 
** And my Hymen-torch be the lightnings red; 
* And my nuptial song be the winds o’er my head; 
** And the billows below be my bridal bed! 
**O Heaven'!—take Rosabelle!” 





His steed hath plung’d down the dizzy steep! 
Earl Kandorf sleeps— 
Brave Kandorf sleeps—where the dead all sleep! 


The next piece is the Grave, written in the heroic metre. 
which, although in some parts crude and harsh, is in general yi- 
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gorous and well expressed. The following is descriptive of death 
in war: 


Lo! myriads, vaulting in their crimson cars, 

Rush to promiscuous death in impious wars. 

Where sulphurous smoke o’erwhelms them like a flood, 
And leaves them weltering the red-sea of blood: 

Where rival arms the fate of nations urge, 

And battle’s roar reverberates their dirge; 

Where writhing bodies strew the ensanguined ground, 
Their lite escaping through the unsealed wound; 

To whom no aid medicinal is given, 

Nor parting prayer to point the soul to heaven. 


The next, the death of Elmira. 


Mark yonder couch-—there lies a lovely maid; 

See on her cheek health’s fair complexion fade. 
See the last farewells light her sunken eye, 

And hear, heart-rending sound, her anguished sigh 
Now faint, more faint, her pulses loathly play, 
And sinking Nature, struggling yields her sway. 
Lo, where she pined—rich tapestry o’erspread— 
A simple sod now makes Elmira’s bed! 

Her part ethereal flitted through the air, 

But left no trace that we may argue where. 
Would some kind soul her travell’d space return, 
Then might we know what we should fear to learn. 
But so intense, acute, their joy or pain, 

Once gone, they fail to visit earth again. 


The last we have room to extract is the Contrast between 
Heaven and Hell. 


Death sinks the sinner down Despair’s abyss, 
And wafts the saint to ever-during bliss. 
Here Jealousy no bloody feuds incites, 

Nor Envy, with her writhen adders, bites. 


Here heats and colds, intensive, never rage, 

Nor pains, nor fears, consummate joys assuage 
But, free from hatred, want, remorse, alarms, 
Pervading love the absorbent spirit warms. 
And hence their bliss enhances, that they know, 
Joys more sublimed as they more perfect grow. 
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There frighted at themselves, they fain would flee, 
And die more powerful death—no more to be. 

But still their consciences, like spectres, haunt, 
And pride and lust, in scornful vengeance taunt 
Poisons their viands, drop by drop, distil, 
Provocatives to death, which fail to kill. 

Remorse awakes, and darts her pungent stings, 
And Hope to grim Despair her visor flings. 

While imps now aid their vision through the gloom, 
To glimpse at glories which the saints illume. 
Keen torture this!—severest, last of woes, 

Which Heaven inflicts on unrelenting foes. 


The only other poem of this measure of any length is called 
Rowley Woods. We-can afford but a few lines, which we think 
have high merit. The following, addressed by the author to his 
brother, appeal for their truth to the heart of many a student. 


Thou know’st the frenzies of the sons of song, 
Their pride of right, their jealousy of wrong; 
The throbbing temple, and the burning eye, 
The sinking of the heart, the wasting sigh, 
The starts in bed, the peaceful sleep denied, 
The nervous hand, and twinges in the side. 
Thou know’st I ne’er was born to get or save— 
That this poor Broken Harp is all £ have! 


The following description of winter scenery—the ice on the 
trees, and the woodman—are, we think, very fine; the line in Italics 
an excellent example of representative harmony. 


When Winter comes, with purpled nose and hands, 
And shakes his flaky locks, and snows the lands; 
How bright at morn, when nightly drizzlings freeze, 
The fairy paradise of glassy trees, 
Prismatic beam, and crackle in the breeze. 


Hark! hollowing to his team, the woodman, slow, 

Jogs, till the axe redoubles, blow on blow; 

Stiff stands the trunk, ’till cleft at last in sunder, 
Cracking, it crashes, with a shock like thunder. 

Echo, affrighted, bends her wondering ear, 

And groans responses from her grotto near. 

So stands the veteran, when his foes assail, 

Greatly he falls, and echoing moans bewail. 
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The volume contains a revised edition of “ The Sciences in 
Masquerade,” and the author’s “ National Ode,” both of which 
have been heretofore favourably noticed in this journal. As the 
former, however, occupies about twenty pages, and is, in our opi- 
nion, one of the best poems in the book, we shall give a few fur- 
ther specimens, in preference to noticing others of inferiority. 


Of Hesrew, talk’d by Adam and Eve, 
The importance who does not perceive? 
The tongue like quails and manna given, 
And spoke, as Hebraists say, in Heaven. 
Yet there are sceptics seem to think 
Some spiders dipp’d their toes in ink, 
And setting up their antic capers, 

Left Hebrew letters on some papers. 
This language at the end begins, 

So, losing ground, the learner wins. 
Thus boatmen, delving as they row, 
While backward bending, forward go. 
Thus, on the ram, did Jinny Shore 
Ride penancé, with her back before. 
He, who would for soul-doctor fit, 

In Hebrew should con Holy-Writ. 
But lest it rive young throats asunder, 
First, daily gargle guttural thunder; 
Your pipes with treacle lubricate, 

Dry cherry-stones your larynx grate, 
Or often retch to eructate. 

A Lord High Bishop, I might cite, 
Who fil’d his teeth to brogue it right. 
Yet of the accent we’re bereft, 

Since Adam no Chaldee grammar left. 
This language simple needs short time, 
When well digested a paradigm. 

Well plant the roots, I shrewdly guess, 
*T will foliate, and effloresce. 


Now from these defunct regions fly, 
To fertilized Gzocraruy. 
This dirty earth-ball, how it rolls 
Upon its axle-tree—the poles. 
Not by two devils, grim and lank, 
Turn’d, as some think, with iron crank 
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How it, by counter-buffets driven, 


Wheels through the great cart-road of heaven. 


How, bowling in circumfluent void, 
It seems a huge soap-bubble buoy’d. 
How ’volving to the sun ’tis fitted, 
As to the fire a porket spitted. 
How shap’d like orange, not pancake, 

The seas enwreath it like a snake. 

With liquid lava central shut, 

Like milk in shell of cocoa-nut. 

Or monstrous magnet at its birth, 

Was plac’d to draw men’s legs to earth. 
How sedentary man’s a rover, 

And once a day his heels head over. 

And how our fathers never knew 

The earth had any thing to do; 

But thought ’twas indolent as they, 
Standing stock still the live-long day. 
What isle like tyrant’s heart is rounded; 
What clime like boot and spur is bounded; 
How Wales was named from bleating goat; 
And how somes isles, like krakens, float. 
And in what cringing, roasting spots, 
Kamtschatkans doze, or Hottentots. 

And how a land in Scythia shows 

Natives with heels all arm’d with toes. 
Why explorators lose their way so, 

In Andes’ night-cap—Chimborazo. 

In Switzerland show cliffs outspread, 
Rough as the rocks in Marblehead. 
Where glaciers piled on glaciers gleam, 
And cool the blood without ice-cream. 
Circassian girls show half as fair, 

As nymphs in Philadelphia are. 

And in and south of our Virginia, 

Exotics show from coast of Guinea. 

And where are found the prairie dogs, 
Mammoths, bone-licks, and horned frogs 
Now MeTapPuysics, if you please; 

Of mind the thin hypotheses; 

What ideal nations, rude, refin’d, 
People the regions of the mind. 
How, male or female, we conceive; 
From consciousness how we believe. 
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And how association’s hook 

Bobs ideas from oblivion’s brook; 

How they in Indian file tag on, 

And in battalions form anon. 

Whether ideas have heads and tails, 
And whether females most, or males. 
And how, for truth, we never know 
If we’re awake, or dream we're so; 

At least, my consciousness’ so slight, 

I seem to sleep while now I write. 

How mind, though higher in life’s station, 
Is humble matter’s near relation. 
But idealists no matter find, 
Materialists say there’s no mind; 

So while they mould and melt each other, 
I think there’s neither one nor t’other. 
How effluvia sans facon fly, 

And daub a picture in your eye. 

How eternity’s a circle wide; 

Time, line of points which coincide. 
Prove wit and judgment kindred are, 
Sterne-like by knobs upon a chair; 
Though Johnson judgment, Garrick wit, 
Would sometimes have a breaching fit. 
Wit is a firework scintillating; 

Genius a warm sun radiating. 

That nature is with plenum full, 
Disprove by many a vacant scull; 
Besides, our stomachs oft repeat 

A gaunt necessity to eat. 

Now raise your eyes and thoughts on high, 

While we treat OuRANOGRAPBY. 

How mottled skies are overspread, 
Like patchwork curtains o’er a bed, 
Or huge umbrella over head. 

How like a pumpkin is the sun, 
Though somewhat bigger—ten to one. 
How peasants watch in fob despise 
Who have their sundial in the skies. 
And how the moon, in black adorning, 
Does for her sins oft go in mourning, 
How she tugs up the lazy tides; 

And over lunatics presides. 
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How on her face are countries many, 
Fertile as our Louisiana. 
How near Lake Niger, we can spy 

St. Katy’s cliff-tops, one mile high. 
How they a fortnight wake and fight, 
And kick and snore a fortnight might. 
How Venus ogles for a buss; 

And Saturn wears a monstrous truss. 
Each planet round shows sattellites, 
As round a Czar his parasites. 

And how the music of the spheres, 
Which captivates aérial ears, 

Is but the wrench of planets bowling, 
As creaks a sugar-hogshead rolling. 
Show why the fixt-stars are so lazy; 
And why dishevelled comets crazy. 
How when we see a blazing star, 

The Moonites drop a lit cigar. 

How one-eyed day hath Cyclops’ sight, 
And Argus blinking apes the night. 
How day acircle’s segment curves; 
How noon for morn star-gazers serves. 
Disprove our note of time as vicious, 
By blunder of stupid Dionysius; 
Whose errors being so long repeated, 
Our Chrisiian era’s four years cheated. 


There are sixteen pages of translations, which are in general 
done in a style creditable to the scholarship of the author. The 
following epigrams are all we have room to insert. 


Incerti Auctoris:—1N PUERUM FORMOSUM. 


Dum dubitat Natura marem, facerétne puellam, 
Factus es 6 pulcher pené puella puer. 


TO A BEAUTIFUL BOY.— Unknown. 
Whilst Nature doubted, lovely child, 
‘To make you boy or girl, so pretty; 
At length she form’d you both, and smil’d, 
A boy in sex, a girl in beauty. 
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BONEFONII Basium 24, 
Comparationem facit inter semetipsum, et rosam rubentem et pallentem. 


En flores tibi mitto discolores, 
Pallentemque rosam et rosam rubentem. 
Illam quum aspicies, miselli amantis, 
Puta Pallidulos videre vultus: 

Quum tueberis hance rubore tinctam, 
Putes igne rubens cor intueri. 


TWENTY-FOURTH KISS OF BONEFONS. 
The Two Roses.— 


Of different hues, two roses see, 
My Pancharilla, pluck’d for thee. 

That, as thy breathing bosom fair, 

Shows me all pale with iove and care; 

This, as thy fragrant lips so bright, 

Betrays me burning with thy shght. 

As almost every poem in the volume is on a different sub- 
ject, or of a different metre, it is impossible to give any idea of 
Mr. Knight’s manner, ‘without copious extracts. Indeed that is 
one great fault. If he had spent the same time and labour in form- 
ing his style, he would have written better. Of the numerous 
shorter pieces, those which have the most merit are, we think, the 
latter part of the Ode on Genius; second part of Margaret Dwy; 
Orland and Emma, a ballad; Old Aunt Gyse; the Country Oven; 
Creation; and the Curse on Cheese, although of very different qua- 
lities, pathetic, ludicrous, and satirical. Of the others, let them 
go for what they are worth. For a sample of pathetic simplicity 
we give the latter stanza of the ballad. 


Next night, as in the George they sail’d, 
Not many leagues from home; 
While Orland in his hammock lay, 
A maid to him did come. 


Her face was pale, and eke her hands, 
Her robe was lily white:— 

Young Orland knew the stranger form, 
Though more than mortal bright. 


We swoon’d away, and lay awhile 
A kindred to the dead; 
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But when awak’d his pulse again, 
The spectre to him said:— 


* Young man! I am your Emma, come 
‘* From happier worlds to you; 

** Pve travers’d o’er the seas afar, 
“To bid you one adieu. 


** For more we never meet again, 
** On earth no more abide; 

“* That hour I saw my Orland’s fate, 
“TI plung’d me in the tide.” 


This said;—the form, it disappear’d, 
As in a stream of light:— 

His vein-blood slowly crept, and chill, 
Until the morning bright. 


Yet when the morrow to him came, 
He strove to smile in vain; 

Yet fain would think ’twere idle dream, 
Hatch’d in a feverish brain. 


For on the scroll in Emma’s hand, 
He spelt in crimson hue; 

‘¢ Orland”’—writ on the roll of Fate, 
And there saw—‘“ Emma”—too. 


Now near the strand the vessel moors— 
** Heave ye a’!”—the shore-boat buoys; 
The sight his boding fears o’ercomes, 
And forlorn hope o’erjoys; 


. For mid the crowd, with outstretch’d arms, 
He spies his Emma stand; 

She pointed to the braided ring, 
That deck’d her lily hand, 


His heart the tarrying of the boat. 
Impetuous rush’d before; 

And, thoughtless, div’d he in the tide, 
To sooner gain the shore. 


He swam, I ween, two halsers length, 
While Emma saw him come, 

With joy and fear her bosom throbb’d— 
—She little thought her doom! 





Now near he breasts the sturdy waye— 
Wo! wo!—the spectre dream! 
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An alligator bit him twain— 
Blood-monster of the stream! 








His Emma saw the purple flood, 
That gush’d from Orland’s side; 


She thought she heard him “ Emma” shriek, 
And lost him in the tide. 


“*O Orland! Orland!”—Emma cried, 
** To be thy bride, £ crave; 

‘¢O! take me, take me to thine arms, 
“* And wed me in the wave.” 


“ For I will share my Orland’s fate— 
“ His Emma lov’d him true!” 
Then raised to Heaven her suppliant eyes, 


And, frantic, plung’d adieu. 
Ah! hapless maid!—a long adieu! 
Farewell to Orland brave! 


The tender heart shall drop the tear, 
To swell your watery grave! 


The Curse on Cheese has much originality and spirit, min- 


sled with ludicrous satire. Itis written in the favourite measure 


of Burns. 
In summing up the merits and demerits of the present vo- 


lume, our approbation is by no means unqualified. The subjects 
are too little suited to the public taste. The style is often con- 
densed and vigorous; but sometimes harsh and abrupt. Frequent- 
ly the author writes with great simplicity and tenderness; then 
again with a kind of strangeness and affectation. Sometimes he 
is very fanciful, as in these lines from one of his pastorals, 


What pleasing gloom these twilight moonbeams make, 
Listening, in this side hedge, to insects’ hum, 
Or glimmering to illume their bowery dreams. 


But what must we think of this extravagance on the demise 


of a young lady? 
And when, uncag’d, her soul was flown away, 
Still did she look like sleeping Innocence. 
There might you see, on her cold lips, a smile, 
Sit like two little infant cherubim, 
Mocking our grief, as envious of her joys 
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In his serious pieces, he is apt to throw in some sentiment or 
simile, which turns the passage to ridicule, as in the horror of dy- 
ing he makes a lady say— 


To die—my blood creeps cold—never come back! 
O might I come, though thousand ages hence, 
And find my friends, or hear dy /e ter’d mail; 

But never more to see these pleasant scenes, &c. 


So in Creation, he must needs deliberately destroy the subli- 
mity of the whole by a trifling conceit. 


And last, unmatch’d, without relation, 
Rose Man, prime lord of this creation, 
And Woman, lord of Man! 
This was the world that sprang to light, 
From matter, lost in thickest night, 
Ere Death was born, or time his flight, 
To count the years began. 


So, in the Grave, he tells mothers to rejoice when they lose 
their infants. 


Happy ye mothers, to whom babes are given, 
Too ripe for earth, to be matur’d in heaven, &c. 


And, to cap the whole, in Kandorf and Rosabelle, after a 
pathetic part, he thus calls on our sympathies for the return of 


Rosabelle’s senses: — 
O! I pray ye to pray in your prayers when ye pray, &c, 


Now the author must himself have been sensible of these in- 
congruities. They are rather the effect of a perverted taste or 
whim, than of a want of taste. We hope that time and reflection 
will cure him of his oddities and eccentricities, and make him, in 
his writings, call to his aid as much of correct taste and judgment 
as he possesses of genius. Should this be the case, and he continue 
perseveringly in his poetical career, it requires but a moderate 
share of discernment to perceive, that the period is not very dis- 
tant when he will be distinguished in the list of American poets. 
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FLORZ PHILADELPHICE. 


Prodromus, Plantarum qu hactenus exploratx fuere, queque in ipse 
opere ulterius describentur, exhibens enumerationem: or Prodromus of the 
Flora Philadelphica; exhibiting a list of all the plants to be described in that 
work, which have as yet been collected. 

Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite.—Horace. 

By William P. C. Barton, M. D. Fellow of the College of Physicians of 

Philadelphia; member of the American Philosophical Society, &c. 


ALTHOUGH we donot profess ourselves sufficiently versed in 
the knowledge of botany to attempt a complete analysis of this 
work, we feel that it will be neither rash nor presuming in us, to 
express an opinion as to some of its qualities. Viewing it, as its 
title-page invites us to do, in the light of a mere Prodromus or 
precursor of a further treatise onthe same subject, we think it 
a production of liberal promise. While the extent of its collec- 
tion and the correctness of its arrangement bear honourable testi- 
mony to the industry and intelligence of its author, there is not 
wanting in it sundry evidences that testify in favour of his perse- 
verance and zeal. On the whole, limited as it is, and somewhat 
hasty as appears to have been its preparation, we hope we do 
not deceive ourselves in believing, that we perceive in it the efforts 
of a mind determined and qualified to attain to distinction in botani- 
cal science. 

Such is our opinion of the scientific merits of this production. 
Of its literary qualities we regret that we are unable to speak in 
such favourable terms. 

In the very title of his work, Dr. Barton has fallen into an error, 
if not in relation to classical correctness, certainly on the score of 
elegant Latinity. To speak of it in the most moderate terms, 
«“ Philadelphica” is an uncommon word—not, we think, to be found 
in any certificate, diaploma, or other Latin production we have ever 
seen, except the title-page of our author’s Prodromus. On the 
ground of authority and euphony, at least, both of which ought to 
be consulted on such an occasion, “ Flora Philadelphiensis” should 
have been the title of the work. 

Cato Uticensis, Hannibal Carthageniensis, Washington Virgini- 
ensis, Frank:in Pennsyivaniensis, Flora Londinensis, with a hun- 
dred other like forms f expression, known to be sanctioned as 


classically correct, are decisive on the subject. 
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The style of the preface, the only part in which a display of 
composition could be made, is neither elegant nor correct. We 
speak of this with the less reserve, as we think it not a little inferi- 
or to that of which the author has shown himself to be capable on 
former occasions. A part, at least, therefore, of its imperfections 
may well be considered the result of inattention—a literary fault 
which honest criticism can never pardon. 

Although the diction is free from impurities of language, 
and is in every part sufficiently perspicuous, the structure of ma- 
ny of the sentences is extremely bad. 

Of this description are the following: 

“ The zeal for the cultivation of botany, which is now so pre- 
valent among the citizens of Philadelphia, as well as the medical 
class of the University, renders a BOTANICAL VADE MECUM, for 
those who attend to this pursuit, a desideratum.” 

Although nothing short of an entire dissolution succeeded 
by a new and different reorganization could reduce this sentence 
to classical elegance, it would be somewhat amended, we think, 
by the following alteration: 

“The zeal for the cultivation of botany which prevails, at 
present, among the citizens of Philadelphia, as well as among the 
medical students in the University of Pennsylvania, renders desi- 
rable a VADE MEcUM in that branch of science for the use of those 
who are engaged in its pursuit.” 

“ They will, of consequence, be described among those which 
are strictly the spontaneous growth of the neighbouring country, 
in the FLORA PHILADELPHICA.” 

This sentence contains two palpable violations of correct 


> 


writing. “ Of consequence,” as here used, is a form of expres- 
sion inconsistent with the idiom of the English language; and 
the clause, “in the FLORA PHILADELPHICA”’ is too far, and quite 
unnecessarily, separated from the participle “ described.” The 
sentence should stand thus: “ They will, consequently,” or, which 
would, perhaps, be still better, “ They will, therefore, be describ- 
ed, in the FLORA PHILADELPHICA, among those which are strictly 
the spontaneous growth of the neighbouring country.” 

Again: “ All these are continually presented to our observa- 


tions, and would inevitably be sought for in a loeal rLora by the 
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student of botany, the amateurs of that science, and others, whose 
residence in the neighbourhood of their growth, renders them the 
objects of curiosity, of pleasure, or of use in any way.” 

Without particularly analyzing this sentence, we shall simply 
remark, that the three last words, “in any way” are entirely redund- 
ant; and that the whole would be much amended by the following 
construction: “ All these are continually presented to our obser- 
vation, and will inevitably be sought for in a local FLora by the 
student of botany, the amateur of that science, and such other per- 
sons as may, from residing in the neighbourhood of their growth, 
have lcarnt to consider them as objects of curiosity, pleasure, or 
use.” 

Did we regard Dr. Barton as a common scholar, we would 
have been less severe in our examination of his style. But know- 
ing him to be versed in classical and belles lettres knowledge far 
beyond the generality of our writers, we perceive with the more 
regret and disappointment the errors in diction he has so careless. 
ly committed. 

If there be any authors on earth on whom it is more espe- 
cially incumbent than it is on others to study well their style of 
writings, they are those of the United States. Wherefore is it that 
our literary characters are among the last to contribute ¢/eir part to 
shed a lustre over our country? But lately, and we were without 
an honourable name in arms: and so should we have been at this 
moment, but for the pre-eminent assiduity of our naval and milita- 
ry characters, in acquiring a knowledge of the art of war. 

We are yet without a name distinguished in Ictters. But this 
reproach must also pass away. In forming their style and man- 
ner, let our writers emulate the ambition, diligence and zeal that 
have so eminently characterized our gentlemen of the sword, and 
the object for which they contend must inevitably be attained. Ma- 
ny years cannot run their course, till our country shall have be- 
come as renowned in literature, as she is in arms. - Nor can we 
relinquish the belief, that, with the requisite attention to the cul- 
tivation of his talents, and the improvement of his style, Dr. Bar- 
ton is destined to rank with those to whose labours we are to be 


indebted for so desirable an issue. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PALESTINE—A POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Lamentation over the miseries of Palestine—The guardian angels of the land 
invoked—Subject proposed—Present appearance of the country, with its pre- 
sent inhabitants, geographically described, beginning from the north-—The 
Druses from their situation and importance first noticed —Contrast between the 
inhabitants of mountains and plains—Saracens and Bedouins (Nebaioth and Ke- 
dar)—Modern JewosTheir degraded state of banishment—Appeal to the Al- 
mighty in their behalf, founded upon his miraculous interposition of old—their 
former greatness—David—Solomon, his splendour—Popular superstition about 
him—Improved state of the arts among the Jews—Their temple—Firmness of 
the Jews under misfortunes, derived principally from their hopes of a Messiah 
—His advent, miracles, crucifixion—Consequent punishment of the Jews, in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roraans, and total desolation of the country— 
Scenes of Christ’s sufferings, however, continue to be venerated— Pilgrimages 
—Holy Sepulehre—Empress Helena—Crusades—Nations which embarked in 
them described—Exuglish heroism—Ed ward the first—Richard Ceur de Lion— 


Palestine still the scene of English valour—Conclusion. 


Rerr of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widow’d queen, forgotten Sion, mourn! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone? 

While suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 

And wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spring? 
Where now thy pemp which kings with envy view’d: 
Where now thy might which all those kirgs subdued” 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate, 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait, 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 

But lawless Might, and meagre Want are there, 
And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 

While cold Oblivion, mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dark wing beneath the ivy shade. 


Ye guardian saints! ye warrior sons of Heaven 
To whose high care Judza’s state was given! 
O! wont of oid, your nightly watch to keep, 
A host of gods, on Sion’s towering steep! 
If e’er your secret footsteps linger stil! 
By Siloa’s fount, or Tabor’s echoing hill; 
If e’er your songs on Salem’s glories dwell, 
And mourn the captive land you loy’d so well 
(For oft, ’tis said in Kedron’s palmy vale 
Mysterous harpings swell the midnight gale. 
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And blest as balmy dews that Hermon cheer, 
Melt in soft cadence on the pilgrim’s ear,) 
Forgive, blest spirits, if a theme so high, 

Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy! 
Yet might your aid this anxious breast inspire, 
With one faint spark of Milton’s seraph fire, 
Then should my Muse ascend with bolder flight, 
And wave her eagle-wing exulting in the light! 


O! happy once in Heaven’s peculiar love, 
Delight of men below, and saints above! 
Though, Salem, now, the spoiler’s ruffian hand 
Has loos’d his hell-hounds o’er thy wasted land; 
Though weak and whelm’d beneath the storms of fate 
Thy house is left unto the desolate; 

Though thy proud stones in cumbrous ruin fall, 
And seas of sand o’ertop the mouldering wall. 
Yet shall the Muse to Fancy’s ardent view 
Each shadowy trace of faded pomp renew; 
And, as the seer, on Pisgah’s topmost brow, 
With glistening eye beheld the plain below, 
With preseient ardour drank the scented gale. 
And bade the opening glades of Canaan hail; 
Her eagle-eye shall scan the prospect wide, 
From Carmel’s cliffs to Almatana’s* tide; 

The flinty waste, the cedar-tufted hill, 

The liquid breath of smooth Ardeni’sf rill; 
The grot,+ where, by the watch-fire’s evening blaze. 
The robber riots, or the hermit prays, 

Or, where the tempest rives the heavy stone, 
The wintry top of giant Lebanon. 


Fierce, hardy, proud, in conscious freedom bold 
These stormy seats the warrior Druses hold;§ 
From Norman blood their lofty line they trace, 
Their lion courage proves their generous race 
They, only they, while all around them kneel, 

Fn sullen homage to the Thracian steel, 
Teach their pale despot’s waning moon to fear 
The patriot terrors of the mountain spear. 


Yes, warrior chiefs, while yet your sabres shine. 
‘The native guard of feeble Palestine, 
QO! ever thus, by no vain boast dismay’d, 
Defend the birth-right of the cedar shade! 
What though no more for you the conscious gale 
Swells the white bosom of the Tyrian sail; 


* Dead Sea. + Jordan. 
¢ The mountains of Palestine are full of caverns, which, as we are informed by wavellers of 
veracity, are generally oceupied in one or the other of the methods here mentioned. 


§ The untameable spirit, feudal customs, and affection for Europeans which distinguish this ex. ‘ 
traordinary race, who boast themselves to be a remnant of the crusaders, are well deserihbed b j 
several travellers through the country of Palestine. fr 
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* The gold of the Tyrians came chiefly from Portugal, which was probably, then, Tarshish. 


+ Hagar. 


j The watering places are generally beset by Arabs, who extort toll from all who come to re- 


Though now no more your glittering marts unfold 
Lydonian dyes, and Lusitanian gold;* 

Though not for you the pale and sickly slave 
Forgets the light in Ophir’s wealthy cave; 

Yet yours the lot, in proud contentment blest, 
Where cheerful labour leads to tranquil rest. 

No robber’s rage the ripening harvest knows, 
And unrestrained the generous vintage flows; 
Nor less your sons to manliest deeds aspire, 

And Asia’s mountains glow with Spartan fire. 

So when deep-sinking in the rosy main, 

The western sun forsakes the Lyrian plain, 

His watery rays refracted lustre shed, 

And pour their latest light on Carmel’s head; 
Yet shines your praise amid surrounding gloom, 
As the pale lamp that trembles in the tomb: 

For few the souls that spurn a tyrant’s chain, 
And small the bounds of Freedom’s scanty reign. 


As the poor outcast on the cheerless wild, 
Arabia’s parent} clasp’d her fainting child; 
And wander’d near the roof, no more her home, 
Forbid to linger, yet afraid to roam, 
My sorrowing fancy quits the happier height, 
And southward throws her half-averted sight: 
For sad the scenes Judza’s plains disclose, 
A dreary waste of undistinguished woes; 
See War untir’d, his crimson pinions spread, 
And foul Revenge that tramples on the dead. 
Lo! where from far the guarded fountains shine, ‘ 
Thy tents, Shebaioth rise, and Kedar, thine! 
°*Tis yours the boast to mark the stranger’s way, 
And spur your headlong chargers on the prey, 
Or rouse your nightly numbers from afar, 
And on the hamlet pour the waste of war; 
Nor spare the hoary head, nor bid your eye 
Revere the cherub smite of infancy. 


Such now the clans, whose fiery coursers feed, 
Where waves on Kishor’s bank the whispering reed; 
And their’s the toil, where, curling to the skies, 
Smokes on Gerizim’s mount Samaria’s sacrifice:§ 
While Israel’s sons, by scorpion-curses driven, 
Outcasts of earth, and reprobates of Heaven, 
Through the wide world in hopeless exile stray, 
Remorse and shame sole comrades of their way, 

In dumb despair their country’s wrongs behold, 
And dead to glory, only burn for gold. 


fresh themselves. 


§ A miserable remnant of Samaritan worship still exists on mount Gerizim. 
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O! thou their guide, their father, and their Lord, 
Lov’d for thy mercies, for thy power ador’d! 
If at thy word the waves forgot their course, 
And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source, 
If, at thy name, like sheep the meuntains fled, 
And haughty Sinon bow’d his marble head, 
To Israel’s woes a pitying ear incline, 
And raise from earth thy long neglected line; 
Her rifled fruits behold the heathen bear, 
And wild-wood boars her mangled clusters tear. 
Was it for this she stretch’d her peopled reign, 
Even from Euphrates to the western main? 
For this o’er many a hill her boughs she threw, 
And her wide arms like goodly cedars grew? 
For this proud Edom slept beneath her shade, 
And o’er th’ Arabian deep her branches play’d? 


O feeble boast of transitory power! 
Vain, feeble trust of Judah’s happier hour! 
Not such their hope, when through the parted main, 
The cloudy wonder led the warrior train; 
Not such their hope when through the fields of night, 
The torch of Heaven diffused its friendly light; 
Not when fierce conquest led the onward war, 
And hurl’d stern Canaan from his iron car; 
Not when five monarchs led to Gibeon’s fight, 
In rude array the harassed Amorite. 
Yes—in that hour, by mortal accents stay’d, 
The lingering sun his fiery wheels delay’d, 
The moon, obedient, trembled at the sound, 
Curb’d her pale car, and echeck’d her mazy round 

Let Sinai tell—for she beheld his might, 

And God’s own darkness veil’d her conscious heigl: 
He, cherub-borne, upon the whirlwind rode, 

And the red mountain like a furnace glow’d— 

Let Sinai tell—but who shall dare recite, 

His praise, his power, eternal, infinite! 
Awe-struck, I cease; nor bid my strains aspire, 
Or serve his altar with unhallowed fire. 

Such were the cares that watch’d o’er Israel’s fate, 
And such the glories of their infant state: 
Triamphant race!—and did your power decay, 
Faild the bright promise of your early day? 

No—by that sword, which red with heathen gore, 

A giant-spoil, the stripling champion bore; 

By him, the chief to farthest India known, 

The mighty monarch of the ivory throne: 

In Heayen’s own strength, high towering o’er her foes, 
Victorious Selim’s lion-banners rose: 

Before her footstool prostrate nations lay, 

And vassal tyrants crouched beneath her sway— 
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And he, the warrior sage, whose restless mind 
Through Nature’s mazes wander’d unconfin’d; 
Who cvery bird, and every insect knew, 

And spake of every plant that quaff’d the dew; 
To him were known—so Hagar’s offspring tell, 
The powerful sigil, and the starry spell; 

The iuidnight call, hell’s shadowy legion’s dread, 
And sounds that burst the slumbers of the dead. 
Hence all his might; for who could these oppose? 
And Tadmore thus, and Syrian Balbee rose;* 
Yet e’en the works of toiling Genii fall, 

And vain was Estakhar’s enchanted wall. 

In frantic converse with the mournful wind, 

Mere oft the houseless'Santon rests reclined;f 
Strange shapes he views; and drinks with wondering eafs, 
The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. 


Such, the faint echo of departed praise, 
Still sound Arabia’s legendary lays; 
And thus their fabling bards delight to tell, 
How lovely were thy tents, O, Israel! 
For thee his ivory load Behemoth bore, 
Aud far Sophala teem’d with golden ore, 
Thine all the arts that wait on Wealth’s increase, 
Or bask and wantomin the beam of Peace. 
When Tyber slept beneath the cypress gloom 
And silence held the lonely woods of Rome; 
Or e’er to Greece the builder’s skill was known, 
Or the light chissel brush’d the Parian stone; 
Yet here fair Science nurst her infant fire, 
Fann’d by the artist’s aid of friendly Tyre. 
Then ton’d the palace, then, in awful state, 
The temple rear’d its everlasting gate: 
No workman’s steel, nor ponderous axes rung, 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung; 
Majestic silence!—then the harp awoke, 
The cymbol clang’d, the deep-voie’d trumpet spoke; 
And Salem spread her suppliant arms abroad, 
Fy’d the descending flame, and bless’d the present Gods 


Nor shrunk she then, when raging deep and loud, 
Beat o’er her soul the billows of the proud. 
F’en they, who dragg’d to Shinar’s fiery sand, 
Fill’d with reluctant strength the stranger’s land; 
Who sadly told the slow revolving years, 
And steep’d the captive’s bitter bread with tears; 
Yet oft their hearts with friendly hopes would bufn, 
For destin’d triumph, and their glad return; 


* Palmyra was really built by Solomon, and tradition points him out, with great probabikty, 
as the founder of Balbec—Estakher, an immense pile of ruinous buildings near the Euphrates, 
is also attributed to Solomon by the Arabs. 

+ Santons are real or affected madmen, pretendiry to extratrdinary santtity, who wander 
about the country slegping in caves and old ruins. 
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And their sad lyres, ‘which, useless and unstrung, 

In mournful ranks on Babel’s willows hung, 

Would oft awake to chaunt their future fame, 

And from the skies their lingering Saviour claim. 

His promis’d aid could every tear control; 

This nerv’d the warrior’s arm, this steel’d the rartyr’s sou! 
Nor vain their hopebright beaming through the sky, 
Burst in full blaze the day-spring from on high; 

Earth’s utmost isles exulted at the sight, 

And crouding nations drank the orient light. 


Lo! star-led chiefs Asyrian odours bring, 
And bending Magi seek their infant king! 
Mark ye, where, hovering o’er his radiant head 
The dove’s white wings celestial glory spread. 
Daughters of Sion! Virgin Queen, rejoice! 
Clap the glad hand, and lift the exulting voice! 
He comes—but not in regal splendours drest, 
The haughty diadem, the Tyrian vest; 

Not arm’d in flame, all glorious from afar, 

Of hosts the chieftain, and the Lord of war. 
Messiah comes——let furious discord cease, 

Be peace on earth before the Prinee ot Peace! 
Disease and anguish feel his blest control, 

And howling fiends release the toriur’d soul; 
The beams of gladness hell’s dark eaves illume, 
And Mercy broods above the distant gloom. 


Thou palsied earth, with noonday night o’erspread' 
Thou sickening sun, so dark, so deep, so red, 
Ye hovering ghosts that throng the midnight air, 
Why shakes the earth? why fades the light? declare— 
Are those his limbs with ruthless scourges torn? 
His brows all bleeding with the twisted thorn? 
His the pale form, the meek forgiving eye, 
Rais’d from the eross in patient agony? 
—e dark thou sun—thou noonday night arise! 
And hide—Oh! hide the dreadful saerifice! 


Ye faithful few, by bold affection led, 
Who round your Saviour’s cross your sorrows shed; 
Not for his sake your fearful vigils keep— 

Weep for your country—for your children weep! 
Vengeance! thy fiery wing their race pursued, 
Thy thirsty poniard blush’d with infant blood, 
Rous’d at thy call, and panting still for game, 

The bird of war, the Latian eagle came. 

Then Judah rag’d, belov’d of Heaven no more, 
With streamy carnage drunk, and social gore: 

He saw his sons by dubious slaughter fall, 

And War without and Death within the wall. 

Wide wasting Plague, gaunt Famine, mad Despair, 
And dire Debate and clamorous Strife were there. 
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Love, strong as Death, retained his might no more, 


And the pale parent drank her children’s gore. 


Yet they, who wont to roam th’ ensanguined plain, 
And spurn with fell delight their kindred slaine— 


E’en they, when high above the dusky fight, 
Their burning temple rose in lucid light, 
To their lov’d altar paid a parting groan, 
And in their country’s woes forgot their own. 


As mid the cedar courts and gates of gold, 
The trampled ranks in miry carnage roll’d, 
To save their temple every hand essay’d, 

And with cold fingers grasp’d the feeble blade; 
Through their torn veins reviving fury ran, 
And Life’s last anger warm’d the dying man. 

But heavier far the fetter’d captive’s doom, 
To glut with sighs the iron ear of Rome; 

To swell, slow pacing by the car’s tall side, 
The stoic tyrant’s* philosophic pride, 

To flesh the lion’s ravenous jaws, or feel 

The sportive fury of the fencer’s steel; 

Or pant, deep plung’d beneath the sultry mine, 
For the light gales of balmy Palestine. 


Ah! fruitful now no more—an empty coast, 
She mourn’d her sons enslav’d, her glory lost: 
In her wide streets the lonely raven bred, 
There bark’d the wolf, and dire hyenas fed. 
Yet midst her towery fanes in ruin laid, 

The pilgrim saint his murmuring vespers paid: 
*T was his to climb the tufted rocks, and rove 
The checkered twilight of the olive grove; 

’T was his to bend beneath the sacred gloom, 
And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb; 
While forms celestial fill’d his visioned eye, 
The daylight dreams of pensive piety; 

O’er his still breast a fearful fervour stole, 
And softer sorrows charm’d the mourner’s soul. 


Oh! lives there one who mocks his artless zeal? 


Too proud to worship, and too proud to feel? 
Be his the soul with wintry reason blest, 
The dull lethargic sovereign of the breast! 
Be his the life that creeps in dead repose, 
No joy that sparkles, and no tear that flows! 


Far other they, who rear’d yon pompous shrine,t 


And bade the rock with Parian marble shine! 
Then hallow’d Peace renew’d her wealthy reign, 
Then altars smok’d and Sion smil’d again. 


* Titus, who practised unheard-of cruglties on the Jews. 
‘+ The temple of the Sepulchre. 
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There seulptured gold, and costly gems were seen, 
And all the bounties of the British queen;* 
There barbarous kings their sandal’d nations led, 
Angl steel-clad champions bow’d the crested head. 


There, when her fiery race the desert pour’d, 
And pale Byzantium fear’d Medina’s sword,t 
When coward Asia shook in trembling wo, 

And bent appall’d before the Backtrian bow, 
From the moist regions of the western star, 

The wandering hermit wak’d the storm of war.+ 
Their limbs all iron, and their souls all fiame, 

A countless host, the red-cross warriors came; 
F’en hoary priests the sacred combat wage, 

And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age; 
While beardless youth and tender age assume 
The weighty morion and the dancing plume: 

tn bashtul pride the warrior virgins wield 

‘Phe ponderous falchion and the sun-like shield, 
And start to see their armour’s iron gleam, 
Dance with blue lustre in Taberia’s stream. § 
‘Yhe blood-red banner floating o’er their van, 

All madly brave the mingled myriads ran; 
Impatient Death beheld his destin’d food, 

And hovering vultures snuff’d the scent of blood. 


Not such the numbers, nor the host so dread, 
By northern Bren, or Scythian Timur led, 
Nor such the heart-inspiring zeal that bore 
United Greece to Phrygia’s reedy shore! 
There Gaul’s proud knights with boastful mien advance, 
Form the long line, and shake the cornel lance; 
Here link’d with Thrace, in close battalia stand 
Ausonia'’s sons, a soft inglorious band; 
There the stern Norman joins the Austrian train, 
And the dark tribes of late reviving Spain; 
tiere, in black files, advancing firm and slow, 
Victorious Albion twangs the deadly bow; 


* St. Helena, who was, according to Cambden, born at Colchester. 

+ The invasions of the civilized parts of Asia by the Arabian and Turktsh Mahometans. 

} Peter the Hermit.—The world has been so long accustomed to hear the crusades represent- 
ed as the height of phrenzy and injustice, that, to undertake their defence might be, perhaps; 
a hazardous task. We must, however, recollect, that had it not been for these exertions of gene- 
rous courage, the whole of Europe periaps would have fallen, and Christianity been buried in 
ruins. The crusades were not, as Voltaire falsely or weakly asserts, a conspiracy of robbers. 
They were mot an unprovoked attack on a distant and inoffensive nation. In them a b!ow was 
samed at the heart of a powerful and active enemy. Had not the Christian kingdoms of Asia 
been established as a check to the Mahometans, Italy and the scanty remnant of Christianity in 
Spain would again have fallen into their power, and France herself have required all the here 
ism and good fortune of a Charles Martel to deliver her from subjugation. 

§ A corruption of Tiberias, the name for the sea of Gafilee, used in old romarce 
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Albion—still prompt the captive’s wrongs to aid, 
And wield in Freedom’s cause the freernan’s blade! 


Ye sainted spirits of the warrior-dead, 
Whose giant force Britarnia’s armies led! 
Whose bickering falchions, foremost in the fight, 
Still pour’d confusion on the Soldan’s might; 
Lords of the biting axe, and beamy spear, 
Wide-conquering Edward, Lion Richard, hear’ 
At Albion’s call your crested pride resume, 
And burst the marble slumbers of the tomb! 
Your sons behold in arms, in heart the same, 
Still press the foctsteps of parental fame, 
To Salem still their generous aid supply, 
And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry! 

When he—from towery Malta’s yielding isle, 
And the green waters of reluctant Nile— 
The apostate chief—from Misraim’s subject shofe, 
To Acre’s walls his trophied banners bore, 
When the pale desert mark’d his proud array, 
And Desolation hop’d an ampler sway; 
What hero, then, triumphant Gaul dismay’d? 
What arm repell’d the victor renegade? 
Britannia’s‘champion—bath’d in hostile blood, 
High on the breach the dauntless seaman stood; 
Admiring Asia saw the unequal fight— 
E’en the pale crescent bless’d the Christian’s might 
Oh! day of death! Oh! thirst beyond control, 
Of crimson conquest in th’ invader’s soul! 
The slain, yet warm, by kindred footsteps trod, 
O’er the red moat supplied a panting road; 
O’er the red moat our conquering thunders flew, 
And loftier still the grisly rarapart grew, 
While proudly glow’d above the rescued tower, 
The wavy cross that mark’d Britannia’s power. 
Yet still Destruction sweeps the lonely plain, 
And heroes lift the generous sword in vain: 
Still o’er her sky the clouds of anger roll, 
And God’s revenge hangs heavy on her soul. 
Yet shall she rise—but not by war restor’d, 
Not built in murder—planted by the sword— 
Yes, Salem, thou shalt rise; thy Father’s aid 
Shall heal the wound his chastening hand has made, 
Shali check the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway, 
And burst his brazen bands, and cast his cords away 
Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring, 
Break forth ye mountains, and ye valleys sing! 
No more your thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn, 
The unbeliever’s jest, the heathen’s scorn; 
The sultry sands shall tenfold harvests yield, 
And a new Eden deck the thorny field. 
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F’en-now, perhaps, wide waving o’er the land, 
The mighty Angel lifts his golden wand, 
Courts the bright vision of descending power, 
Tells every gate, and measures every tower, 
And chides the tardy seals that yet detain 
Thy Sion, Jndab, from his destin’d reign. 
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And who is He? the vast, the awful form, 
Girt with the whirlwind, sandal’d with the storm? 
A golden cloud around his limbs is spread, 
His crown a rainbow, and a sun his head: 
To highest heaven he lifts his kingly hand, 
And treads at once the ocean and the land: 
And hark! his voice amid the thunder’s roar, 
Ps His dreadful voice, that “ time shall be no more!” 
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Lo! cherub hands the golden courts prepare, 
it Lo! thrones are set, and every saint is there: 
bs Farth’s utmost bounds confess their awful sway, 
The mountains worship and the isles obey; 
Nor sun nor moon they need—nor day nor night— 
God is their temple, and the Lamb their light! 
x And shall not Israel’s sons exulting come, 
% Hail the glad beam and claim their ancient home? 
On David’s throne shall David’s offspring reign, 
And ‘he dry bones be warm with life again. 

Mark! white rob’d crowds the deep hosannas raise, 
x And the hoarse flood repeats the sound of praise; 
Ten thousand harps attune the mystic song, 
Ten thousand thousand saints the strain prolong— 
** Worthy the Lamb omnipotent to save, 
‘ Who died, who lives, triumphant o’er the grave” 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE PORT FOLIO 


ty saluting the Patrons of the Port Folio, on the recurrence of 
the new year, afd wishing them, in all the sincerity of our heart, 
many, very many happy returns of the same season, it becomes our 
duty to inform them, that, pursuant to a late arrangement, this 
journal is now to pass from ours into other, and, we hope we may 
add, more suitable hands. 

The gentleman who is about to take charge of the editorial 
department, having been long enrolled in the number of those who, 
in the character of correspondents, have contributed to enrich and 
adorn our pages, is familiar with the nature, as well as with the 
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mode of conducting this work. He will not, therefore, enter on 
the duties of his place as a vocation entirely new to him, but will 
bring along with him,as an invaluable prerequisite, much of the 
knowledge which experience imparts. Add to this, that al- 
though educated for the bar, he is now, by profession, a man 
of letters, has leisure for his undertaking, and purposes to 
pursue it as a regular business. With such advantages, and 
the industry he will practise, his success, we flatter ourselves, 
may be regarded as certain. In anticipating, therefore, for The 
Port l’olio a career of renovated lustre and augmented utility, the 
public, we think, can hardly be disappointed. 

In relation to ourselves, justice requires us to state, that the 
case has been different, in a degree of which we are persuaded we 
would attempt in vain to render the public duly sensible. We 
entered on our editorial duties at a short notice, with no special 
preparatory discipline, fully occupied in the practice and study, 
and subject, of course, to the interruptions and toils of a profession 


beyond all others laborious and distracting, and whose field of 


inquiry is limited only by the works of nature—a profession, which 
is well known to indulge its votaries in but little relaxation, and 
no actual leisure. 

In the midst of this pressure of confiicting engagements, we 
had but one alternative—either to decline the concern we were so- 
licited to take in this journal, or to rob our pillow of the time re- 
quisite for the performance of the duties its acceptance would im- 
pose. We made choice of the latter; and have, accordingly, con- 
tinued for nearly two years to devote unweariedly to the interests 
of The Port Folio, no inconsiderable portion of those hours which 
others appropriate to the enjoyment of repose. 

This statement we make, not in the form or spirit of com- 
plaint—for we have been much more than rewarded for all our 
toils by the indulgence of the public, and the favourable opinion, 
unequivocally expressed, of many gentlemen whose approbation js 
applause—but that it may serve as some apology for the numerous 
faults we are sensible we have committed—an apology which we 
deemed it unmanly to offer, during the continuance of our editor! 
al labours. If, while we were engaged in these labours, our real 
faults have, by any of the journalists or other writers of the day, 
been censured in terms of unbecoming harshness, or if we have 
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been charged with faults which had no existence, the injuries 
intended—for none, we believe, were done to us—are buried in 
oblivion, and we remember only the kindnesses we have expe- 
rienced. We should feel degraded, could we harbour resentment, 
now, against the authors of efforts that were too feeble and harm- 
less to discompose us at the time they were made. 

Owing to some previous engagements of the new editor, with 
which he does not fee! himself at liberty to dispense, we have 
ourselves, as heretofore, directed the whole of this number, and 
shall, perhaps, do the same in part, with regard tothe next. With 
that our editorial labours will cease. 

The present being, therefore, the last opportunity we expect 
to enjoy of addressing thus publicly the patronsof The Port Folio, 
we hope they will indulge us in a brief retrospect of the principles 
which have governed us in our conduct as an editor. 

Our first wish, as we felt it to be our highest duty, was to 
render our labours instrumental in the promotion of science and 
literature, taste and refinement, morality and virtue. To this end 
we never failed to look with a steadfast eye; nor did we cease to 
regard it as our principal cynosure. If, at any time, we momenta- 











rily swerved from it in our course, the deviation was unintention- 
al, and we hope, therefore, pardonable. 

To encourage, in particular, the exertions of American ge- 
nius, and thereby contribute our part towards creating for our 
country a name in letters, is an object which always lay near te 
cur heart. To this source principally is to be attributed our error, 
if we, at any time, bestowed on the productions of our country- 
men exaggerated praise. Admitting that we did, on this 
ground, occasionally sin against the canons of criticism, we fear 
that we are hopelessly hardened in transgression; for we feel, 
in relation to that point, but little disposition to repentance ox 
amendgnent. Although to praise a fault, under the character of a 
reviewer, would be an act of dishonesty that could not well be for- 
given, we do not think it ought to be imputed to us as a crime of 
high standing, if, under existing circumstances, we have endea- 
voured to incite American writers to further exertions, and, there- 
by to augmented attainments in literature, by making them oc- 
casionally the subject of an encomium not strictly deserved. Not 
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to speak of the gratification derived from giving pleasure to 
others—a source of delight, to which even a critic can scarcely be 
msensible—it is a well known truth, that the most skilful teachers 
deal much more in praises, than they do inrebukes. Buta youth- 





ful writer should be allured to higher attainments in composition, 
somewhat as a high-minded pupil is in reading or arithmetic—by 
the incentive of applause rather than by the impoisoned sting of 
censure. 

To repel, with becoming indignation and scorn, the impu- 
dent and unfounded assertions of foreigners, touching the sup- 
posed inferiority of Americans, to unfold to our countrymen their 
true character and standing, both individually and as a people, to 
foster in their bosoms just and ennobling sentiments of national 
spirit and national pride, and to render them sensible of the abun- 
dant resources of their native land, in every thing that relates to 
comfort aud wealth, felicity and greatness—these are also among 
the objects, to the accomplishment of which we have endeavour- 
ed to render The Port Folio subsidiary. 

Nor have we forgotten to do justice, as fir as in our power, 
to those heroic Americans—genuine sons of seusibility and ho- 
nour, many of whose fortunes consisted solely in their swords— 
who, in our late war, by sea and by land, with a zeal and prodiga- 
lity that can never be surpassed, hazarded their lives and shed their 
blood, for the rights, the safety, and the glory of their country 
This is a topic, which, since the commencement of our conflict, 
has never ceased to intertwine itself with the choicest fibres of our 
heart, and to excite in it its liveliest and most grateful pulsations: 
and if, untrue to our birthright, we should ever exchange these 
home-bred attachments for foreign predilections, or become cold 
and indifferent to the triumphs of our warriors, may our hear‘ 
turn to marble and pulsate no longer! 

If a sentiment of regret at surrendering to another the direc- 
tion of this journal, has ever for a moment taken possession of our 
mind, it has arisen from the consideration that we surrender also 
the privilege of using it at pleasure, as a suitable medium, through 
which to express our admiration of those gallant Americans, who, 
by fighting so heroically, and with such consummate skill, the bat- 
tles of their country, have rendered her name unrivalled in arms 
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But we would do injustice to our successor, did we suffer 
oursclyes to doubt the correctness of his sentiments, or the excel- 
lence of his dispositions, touching our naval and military worthies. 
In the just and liberal encomiums which this journal will continue 
to bestow on them, the brave and the patriotic will still receive 
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their highest reward. 


Tt cannot be long—we are confident it cannot, till the name 
of Decatur will again add lustre to the pages of the Port Folio. 
His late unrivalled cruise in the Mediterranean, which, in less 
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than forty days from its commencement, humbled Africa and as- 
tonished Europe, will then appear in all the grandeur of the moral 
| sublime. It will then be recorded that, to blast forever the hopes of 
7 the pirate, to paralyze the arm of the barbarian despot, and to re- 
store to freedom the Christian captives—objects which the old 
| world had long meditated, but attempted in vain—was reserved 
:¥ by Heaven to immortalize the zew, through the glorious achieve- 
ments of a favourite son. 

Nor will that modest, scientific, and intrepid officer, captain 
Charles Stewart, be denied any longer the meed of applause 
which is so justly his due. His late action in the frigate Consti- 
tution, against two powcrful sloops of war, in which he captured 
them both, is an achievement unprecedented in naval history. In 
many instances has one vessel beaten off two, making a prize 
of one of them; but it was reserved for captain Stewart to set the 
example of capturing both: nor could any thing but his consum- 
mate skill as a commander, have enabled him to surpass all former 
exploits under similar circumstances. 

To our several correspondents, who, by their excellent com- 
munications, have so kindly assisted us in our editorial labours, we 
avail ourselves of this opportunity—the last that will present itself 
to bid a long andan affectionate adieu. It is registered among 
the favourite wishes of our heart, that they may enjoy happiness, 
and never, in any of their undertakings, encounter, in the services 
of those whose aid they may require, less fidelity, or less efficiency, 
than they have manifested in their connexion with us. A worse 
wish towards them it is not in our nature, a better it is scarcely in 
our power to express—but if we coul@ express a better, that 


wish should be theirs. 
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Before taking leave of our numerous and highly respectable 
readers, we beg permission to recommend The Port Folio to their 
continued patronage. It is a work of long and very reputable 
standing, and has done much for the interest of literature in our 
country—more by far than any other journal that has been estab- 
lished amongst us. Waving, therefore, every other consideration, 
it has, on the score of utility alone, a strong claim on public sup- 
port. Butthisis notall. It has experienced many of the vicissi- 
tudes and shocks that are incidental to man. It has struggled 
through gloomy, and trying, and perilous times, and has not failed 
to contribute its part towards the melioration and beguiling of 
these times, as well as towards the sustaining of the public spi- 
rit during their pressure. Jt has, therefore, a claim on public pa- 
tronage, from motives of gratitude. But more may still be said in 
its favour. So completely has it identified itself with every thing 
American, that its cause may be said, without extravagance, to be 
the cause of the nation. The sacred voice, therefore, of Patriotism 
herself, 1s heard in its behalf. 

For these reasons, we have felt ourselves bound, during our 
short editorial administration, to struggle for its support, amidst 
a pressure of engagements and toils which our health has scarcely 
been able to sustain. Under our direction, we hope, it has not de- 
preciated in character, but passes to our successor, as high in re- 
putation, as it was when it descended from our predecessor to us. 
We take leave of it with emotions which we did not believe the 
occasion could have excited; and, in the form and spirit of a part- 
ing benediction, say of it most feelingly, as we would of our coun- 
ry in our dying moments, esto freclarum, esto jerfetuum! 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


FRANCE. 

J.C. Delamatherie, has published the 80th volume of his 

well known journal, of physic, chemistry, natural history, and 
the arts. 

M. Roullier’s Essay on Medical philosophy is also announced 

The 7th vol. (1814) is published of the d¢rchives of discove- 

ries and inventions in the sciences, arts, and manufactures, as 


well in Franceas in foreign countries. 


D. B. Barrere has published a Treatise on che origin, nature, 
progress and influence of consular establishments. We have un- 
derstood that our countryman David B. Warden, has been en ga- 
ged in a similar undertaking. 

MM, Peuchet, 2 well known writer on statistics, has resumed 
his extensive plan of compiling a Commerciaé library, which has 
been suspended since the year 1097, 


M. Marcel de Serres has completed his Statistical and Tofio- 
graphical Essay on the empire of Austria. 

The baron de Beaujour has published a View of the Uni- 
ted States, which comprehends much information that may 
be useful to foreigners, and many sensible remarks that might 
be read at home with advantage. He expressses his sur- 
prise that more has not been done in respect to internal navi- 
gation. Many of the evils of the late war might have been averted, 
if a few millions had been expended in canals. The baron, how- 
ever, is not very much pleased with the country, which he pro- 
nounces sad and savage; our sun is hideous, the sky is sullen, and 
the face of nature gloomy and devoid of harmony—our rivers, he 
thinks, are most tediously long, and their uniformity is only inter- 
rupted by villages and cultivated fields. 

We are indebted to M. Raoul Rochette, for an interesting 
critical history of the establishment of the Greek colonies.— 
In ‘all these colomes which were founded by the ancient 
Greeks in Italy, Gaul, [beria, Epirus, Hlyria, the islands 
of the Mediterranean, the Asias, In Egypt and Lybia, they 


were careful to secure fidelity by the ties of gratitude, and 
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the habits of a common religion and an uniform law. This 
system is almost unknown to the moderns, who generally hold their 
colonies in a state of abject dependence upon the mother country. 


M. le compte de Lally Tollendal, has stolen some moments 
from the busy scenes in which he has been occupied, to write an £s- 
say on the life of the earlof Strafford. It is a matter of surprise that 
the life of one of the most eminent personages that ever appeared 
on the British stage—of a minister who displayed so much vigi- 
lance, activity, and prudence, in the most disastrous times, has 
never been described by any writer of abilities competent to the 
performance of such a task. Certainly, exclaims the chair- 
man of the committee, which conducted the impeachment against 
this unfortunate statesman, never man acted such a part, on such 
a theatre, with more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, with 
ereater reason, judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in 
all his words and actions, than did this great and excellent person; 
and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, 
to remorse and pity. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Joun Rocue, Esq. has recently published .4n Inquiry con 
cerning the author of the letters of Junius, in which it is proved, 
by internal,as wellas by direct and satisfactory evidence, that they 
were written by the late right hon. EpmMunpD BurkKE. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine admits that Mr. Roche has made out a stronger 
case than any preceding writer on this subject: and the Anti-Jaco- 
bin Review declares that “ it has fully convinced us of the truth, 
which it is intended to establish.’—Mr. R. has, indeed, brought to- 
gether such a body of evidence, internal, direct, and circuinstan- 
tial, as must eventually settle this interesting and long disputed 
question. In another Journal, we are informed, that Mr. G. F. 
Busby delivered an able lecture of nearly five hours duration, to 
prove that these letters were written by De Lol/me, the commenta- 
tor on the constitution of England: and he is admitted to have 
made out avery strong case. 


The prolific muse of Southey has produced another poem. It 
is entitled Roderick, the last of the Goths. In all the productions 
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of this writer, there is abundant evidence of a vigorous mind, and 
enough to teach us to lament the illusions of so powerful an intel- 
lect. His genius runs to waste in its luxuriance; it bursts forth 
with the impetuosity of a stream, and instead of rolling in one deep 
majestic channel, it is frittered into a thousand little rills, that are 
at length lost in the weeds and briars that surround it. The story 
of the present poem is interesting, and would probably have made 
an excellent romance. It has, however, several capital defects, 
that make it altogether unfit for an heroic poem; it has no princi- 
‘pal character, no conspicuous personage on whom the attention 
may rest. In the catastrophe there is an imperfect hastiness that 
seems borrowed from the drama of the Germans: the intended 
hero of the tale vanishes, and the curtain drops, leaving all un- 
finished and in doubt. 

Gold and silver coins. A writer in one of the English 
journals, proposes to remedy the evils which result from the 
scarcity of these coins by a new coinage, in which the value 
should be enhanced about fourteen percent. A sixpence, unde 
the talisman of this magical financier, should become nine-pence— 
and the old 1/. 1s. should be increased to 1/. 5s. The effect of 
this new coinage would be, he contends, to bring the hidden trea- 
sures from their dark retreats, to establish a general, useful, and 
extensive circulation of specie, to reduce the number of country 
bank notes, kc. &c. 

M. de Guignes, late French resident, has published at Paris, 
a Chinese, French, and Latin dictionary. It was ordered by the 
late emperor at the end of 1809, and was terminated in 1813, un- 


der the auspices of the minister of the interior. 


A new volume of the important, and, we may truly say, the 
unrivalled travels of Dr. Clark, will be ready in a few weeks. 
This volume will form the third and last section of part the second, 
of the travels in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; containing an 
account of the author’s journey from Athens by land to Constan- 
tinople; with a description of the north of Greece, Macedonia, and 
Thrace. It will also be accompanied by a supplement, relating 
to his journey from Constantinople to Vienna; and to a visit to the 
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Mr. Thomas Moore has, for some time past, been engaged 
on anew and extensive poem, which may be expected to make 
its appearance in the course of the winter. 


General Alexander Beatson, late governor of St. Helena, has 
in the press, in a quarto volume, tracts on various subjects, rela- 
tive to St. Helena, written during a residence of five years, illus- 
trated by engravings. 

Covent Garden theatre, during the past month, has exhibited 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE GAS LIGHTS. Never was illumination 
more brilliant, more precise, more innoxious, and, at the same 
time, more economical. There is a blaze of white light round the 
theatre, and in all its avenues, differing little from the light of day, 
at half the expense of oil lamps, which served anly “ to render the 
darkness visible.’ There are altogether about sixty burners be- 
sides globes, from which issue streams of illumined gas, almost too 
intense for the eye to look at. The whole is transmitted above a 
mile and a half from the gas-licht manufactory, in Pcter-street, 
Westminster, which also lights most of the intermediate streets 
and houses; Flect-street, Ludgate-hill, and other adjacent scites are 
lighted from the manufactory in Water-lane, and exhibit a blaze 
of light which excites astonishment and pleasure, in all that behold 
it. The cost is three pounds per annum, or two-pence per night, 
for shop-window lights, and four pounds, or two-pence half-penny 
per night for indoor and street-lamps, which are supposed to burn 
longer than the former; and as one gas-burner is equal to twenty 
er thirty common strect-lamps, and to two or tlhiree of the best Ar- 
gand-lamps, the saving is, in all cases, very considerable, indepen- 
dently of the vast increase of the intensity of the illumination. 
We are anxious to learn the effect in some of the country towns, 
where it has been proposed to introduce this mode of lighting, and 
which a single station may render as light as day. 


Mr. Accum has in the press, a second edition, in stereotype, 
ef his valuable Practical Treatise on Gas-light; exhibiting a sum- 
mary description of the apparatus and machinery best calculated 
for illuminating streets, houses, and manufactories, with coa! 2as; 
with remarks on the utility, safety, and generai nature of this new 
»ranch ef civil economy. This work is illustrated with seven 
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coloured plates, showing the construction of the large machinery, 
employed for illuminating the streets and houses of the metropo- 
lis, as well as the smaller apparatus employed by manufacturers 
and private individuals. 





An 8vo edition is printing of Travels to the source of the Mis- 
souri river, and across the American continent to the Pacific 
ecean, by captains Lewis and Clark. 


A translation of Bracton’s treatise “ De legibus et consuetudi- 
nibus Anglice,’ by a member of Lincoln’s Inn, is in considerable 
forwardness. The legal profession may therefore expect speedi- 
ly to be put in possession of the first English version of that 
inestimable work. 


A new edition of the much-esteemed Sermons of Martin Lu- 
ther, accompanied by a full-length portrait of that great man, 
from the large German print, is in forwardness, and may be ex- 
pected in the course of the month. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Martha Laurens Ram- 
say, of Charleston, South Carolina, edited by David Ramsey, M. D. 
is reprinting from the third American edition, and will appear in 
a few days. 

A valuable interchange has been made between the eastern 
and western extremities of the globe: the Maranham cotton, culti- 
vated so abundantly in the Brazils, has been transplanted to thie 
East Indies, and the experiment has been attended with success; 
and under the patronage of the prime minister 4ranjo, a number of 
tea filants, with Chinese gardeners, have been imported into the 
Brazils, and the plantations formed under their management 
afford a prospect of arich harvest of that important vegetable. 


Mr. Chitty will soon publish, in three volumes, a compre- 
hensive treatise on the practice of the criminal law. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Porrraits of Dr. B. S. Barton, the rev. bishop Carroll, 
and the hon. James A. Bayard, will be put in the hands of the 
most skilful artists, whose engravings will ¢mbellish the future 
numbers of The Port Folio. 
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